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Accident Prevention, Committee Report—R. M. Godwin, 
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Education of Gas Company Employees, Committee Re- 
port—A. J. Sarre, Chairman................ 
ACCOUNTING 
Customers’ Accounts, Committee Report—E. N. Keller, 
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Credit and Collection System for Small Companies— 
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Meter Route Sheets and Binders—W. H. German 
Effective Collection soy for Current Delinquent 
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Customer Relations, Committee Report—R. P. Stacy, 
Chairman 


Customer Relations Training and Practice—F. E. Verdin 
Customer Complaints—L. J. Hamilton 
Cooperation between Departments—H. J. Lehman... 
General Office Accounting—Budgetary Control, Subcom- 
mittee Report—W. F. R. Munnich, Chairman 
Mechanical Office Equipment, Committee Report—H. A. 
Ehrmann, Chairman.........-.cccesccceees 
“Wrinkles’”’—Compiled by Mechanical Office Equipment 
Committee—H. A. Ehrmann, Chairman...... 
Accounts Payable Plans, Mechanical Office Equipment 
— Report—-H. A. Ehrmann, Chair- 
Distribution and Photo Strip Accounting, Mechanical 
Office Equipment Subcommittee Report—John 
M. Kramarsik, Chairman...............00. 
Office Management, Committee Report—J. O. Hopwood, 
Chairman 


COMMERCIAL 
Appliance Servicing, Committee Report—B. A. Johnson, 
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House Heating and Cooling, Committee Report—H. S. 
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Refrigeration, Committee Report—J. A. Sackett, Chair 
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Trade and Dealer Cooperation, Committee Report—Hugh 
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Water Heating, Committee Report—G. L. Scofield 
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INDUSTRIAL GAS 
Industrial Gas Section Committee Reports............ 


TECHNICAL 
Chemical Committee Report—A. R. Belyea, Chairman 
General Introduction 
Analyses and Tests and the Gas Chemists’ Handbook, 
Subcommittee Report—J. M. Gonder, Chairman 
The Modern Gas Laboratory—Samuel Cohn 
Ammonium Thiocyanate—Louis Shnidman........ 
New Developments, Chemical Subcommittee Report— 
J. Murphy, Chairman 
Scientific Developments in the Carbonization of Coal— 
S. F. Smith and H. J. Rose 
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Water Gas Manufacture—Lloyd Logan 
Recent Ray ae Diaphragm Dressings—L. M. Van 
der vy 
Gas Purification—D. L. Jacobson and G. M. Carvlin 
Distribution Committee Report— F. A. Lydecker, Chair- 
man 
General Introduction 
Cast-Iron Pipe Standards, Subcommittee Report 
C. C. Simpson, Jr., Chairman 
Pipe ae ag and Corrosion, Subcommittee Report— 
J. Crowell, Chairman 
unaint ‘from Manufactured to Natural Gas, Sub- 
committee Report—George Wehrle, Chairman 
Meters, Subcommittee Report—J. E. Overbeck, Chair- 
EE. Sa ddae hug eek i sakes tebe est. wh eens oes 
Lost and Unaccounted-for Gas, Distribution Subcom- 
mittee Report—J. M. Pickford, Chairman... . 
Pipe Joints, Distribution Subcommittee Report—H. W. 
Battin, Chairman 
Progress Report of Pipe Joint Research—K. R. Knapp 





Gas Production, Committee Report—F. D. Lohr, Chairman 


New Developments and Progress in Gas Manufacture, 
Subcommittee Report—L. E. Knowlton, Chair- 
man 


Use = Heavy Oils for Carburetion—-F. W. Hartzel 
nd C. J. Lueders 

Hollow Tile Checkerbrick—L. E. Knowlton 

Stand-by Water Gas Plant—H. B. Young 

The Refractory Screen Oil Gas Process—A. Johnson 


Use of Salt Glazed Bell and Spigot Terra Cotta 
Pipe to Facilitate the Emptying of Overhead 
Purifier Boxes—C. O. Schobel 

Production of Blue Gas—-Subcommittee Report—T. B. 
Hopper, Chairman 
Blue Gas Operation—H. B. Young 
By-Products, Subcommittee Report—H. C. 
Chairman 

Recent Developments in Special By-Products of 

Coal Carbonization—A. R. Powell 

Coke, Subcommittee Report—M. T. Herreid, Chairman 

Gas, Coke and By-Product Making Properties of Ameri- 

ean Coals, Gas Production Subcommittee Re- 
port—J. S. Haug, Chairman 

Summary of Important Results and Preliminary Con- 
clusions from Tests on 20 Coals—A. C. Fieldner 
and J. D. Davis 

The A. G. A. Bureau of Mines Coal Assay Apparatus 
Installed at the Hunts Point Station of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York—-A. R. 


Porter, 
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Builders’ Section, Gas Production Report—T. B. Bar- 
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Cast-Iron Pipe Joints—M. I. Mix.. 
A Practical Soil Corrosion Survey with the Shepard 

Soil Resistivity Rods—A. V. Smith......... 
Purging Apparatus—H. W. Alrich.................. 
Present Day Practice in Customer Service—F. A. Ly- 
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The Gum Problem in City Gas—W. H. Fulweiler..... 


SPECIAL REPORT 
Preparing Industrial Gas Technique to Carry a Greater 
Share of the Industrial Heating Load—The 
Yearly Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Gas Research—F. J. Rutledge, Chairman... . 


Where more than one report has been combined under the same cover, the 


contents will be found under the main title and the price quoted refers to the group. 
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“... The fundamental 
position of the (gas) in- 
dustry has not been im- 
paired bythe depression 
of the past three years, 
and now wholly free 
from the shackles of 
speculative exploita- 
tion, theindustryshould 
enjoy a slow but steady 
growth from this point 
forward.” 


—“The Financial World’ 
October 5, 1932; 
Page 323. 
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Confidence Marks Proceedings 
At 14th A. G. A. Convention 


IMPLICITY, ex- 
gf cellent attendance, 
manifest confidence, 
good will and closer 
friendly contacts, and programs of 
vital interest, marked the proceed- 
ings of the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, N. J., October 
10, 11 and 12. Emphasizing this, 
George B. Cortelyou, President of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York and first President of the 
Association, advocated that all simi- 
lar organizations, chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade follow this 
example and avoid complication of 
their activities. Mr. Cortelyou, now 
serving as President of the National 
Electric Light Association, added: 
“All need to simplify and there is 
still virtue in that old, old urge of 
mine—and I am using it now in the 
sister Association—that we confine 
our attention to the essentials, that 
we do a few things well rather than 
many things indifferently.” 

Addressing R. W. Gallagher, Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. Cortel- 
you said: “Mr. President, the Asso- 
Giation is to be congratulated upon 
your successful year of administra- 


| Programs of Vital Interest to the Industry 
Feature Atlantic City Meeting 





New Officers 


Association officers to serve for the 
ensuing year were elected at the Con- 
vention as follows: 

President—Arthur Hewitt, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Con- 
sumers Gas Co., Toronto, Ontario. 

Vice-President—N. C. McGowen, 
President, United Gas Public Service 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

Vice-President—Howard Bruce, 
Chairman of Board, Bartlett-Hayward 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer—William J. Welsh, Vice- 
President and General Manager, New 
York and Richmond Gas Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Directors, two-year terms— 

H. O. Caster, Cities Service Co., 
New York, N. Y.; B. J. Denman, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
The United Light & Power Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry L. Doherty, Presi- 
dent, H. L. Doherty & Co., New York, 
N. Y.; O. H. Fogg, Vice-President, 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
New York, N. Y.; John A. Fry, Vice- 
President and Secretary, Detroit-Mich- 
igan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; Sam- 
uel Insull, Jr., Vice-President, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; F. A. Lemke, General Man- 
ager, Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Clifford E. Paige, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. R. Weymouth, 
Vice-President, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, N. Y. 


tion. It is a great 

thing in a period of 
depression such as that 

through which we have 
come that an Association can keep 
steadily on its course, that it derives 
from such depression incentive to 
greater work in the interest of the 
public. And then I think the Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated that as 
you step out, your place is to be taken 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
our sister country. 

“Back in the year when the Ameri- 
can Gas Association was organized, 
Mr. Hewitt and I talked many times 
from the same platform. He was 
always a devoted friend of the indus- 
try, and an exponent of its highest 
ideals. Some of my associates have 
heard me say in years past that I 
would be glad to see the day when in 
the normal course of development 
and the assignment of its executive 
offices the Association in its wisdom 
would elect Arthur Hewitt as its 
President.” 

“Mr. Hewitt,” Mr. Cortelyou con- 
tinued to the president-elect, “you 
succeed a strong administration of the 
affairs of this Association. With one 
exception you have had great prede- 
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Arthur Hewitt 
President 


cessors. The Association will go 
on in its beneficent way. I be- 
lieve it will continue to sim- 
plify, and further than that I 
have very much at heart that in 
every possible way it shall co- 
operate with its sister Associa- 
tion. I mean by that coopera- 
tion that the relations between the 
American Gas Association and the 
National Electric Light Association, 
never sacrificing truly competitive 
activities, encouraging them where it 
is wise that they should be encouraged 
in the interest of good business, shall 
result in a better understanding of 
their mutual responsibilities, having 
ever as their controlling purpose— 
service to the public.” 

Reviewing the Association's work, 
Alexander Forward, managing direc- 
tor, said that requests for launching 
or continuing Association activities 
are closely scrutinized in the realiza- 
tion that they must be kept in limits 
commensurate with the industry's 
ability to support them. “It is cer- 
tain,” declared Major Forward, “that 
with the close attention paid to our 
affairs by those in authority, there is 
no chance that activities of lesser im- 
portance will be prosecuted in periods 
of smaller revenues and at times when 
strictest economies are necessary.” 

Major Forward added that the need 
of the gas industry, which has an 
enviable record of technical excel- 
lence in every line, lies in the develop- 








ment of more comprehen- 

sive and efficient salesman- 

ship in every rank. 

As chairman of the body 
launched to carry out 
an aggressive sales 
policy on the part of 
the gas utilities, Conrad 
N. Lauer, president of 
the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, read 
before the Convention 
the resolution adopted 
in June creating the 





















N. C. MceGowen 
Vice-president 


National Di- 
recting Com- 
mittee of Ex- 
ecutives. The 
resolution fol- 
lows: 

“1. WHEREAS, 
present economic 
and competitive 
conditions require 
more than ever before the carrying 
out of an aggressive sales policy by 
the managements of gas utilities 
without deviation from sound eco- 
nomic principles, and 

“2. WHEREAS the domestic cook- 
ing and water heating load is the 
most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the gas business 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

“That a National Directing Committee of 
Executives be formed to actively promote the 
sale and installation of the most modern 
and efficient ranges and water heaters in the 
domestic field. 

“That under the direction of that Com- 
mittee there be organized a representative 
group to sponsor range and water heater de- 
velopment throughout the country with 
specified individuals in each operating gas 





Howard Bruce 
Vice-president 
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1932 Convention 
To Take Place in Chicago 


The fullest consideration having 
been given to all factors involved, and 
particularly to the time elapsed since 
the Association last met in the West, 
the Committee on Time and Place rec- 
ommended that the Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of the Association be held 
in Chicago the week of September 25, 
1933, during the Century of Progress 
Exposition, which recommendation was 
adopted by the Convention. 





company to aid in carrying out agreed-upon 
plans, and 

“That activities to be promoted by Direct- 
ing Committee also include 

“(1) Training of sales personnel. 

“(2) Establishment of Home Economic 
Services. 

“(3) Encouragement of dealer selling 
and greater development of utility coopera- 
tion with dealers. 

(4) Application of sound promotional 
rate structures for development and reten- 
tion of domestic business 
as well as commercial and 
industrial load. 

(5) Establishing coop- 
erative measures to provide 

laboratory facilities for 
manufacturers for re- 
search work in connec- 
tion with improvement 


cial and_ industrial 
equipment ; 






William J. Welsh 


Treasurer 


“That the manufacture and promo- 
tion of the most efficient and conven- 
ient gas appliances for domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial application be 
recognized and encouraged, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the 
American Gas Association welcomes 
and endorses the national advertising 
project of the Manufacturers’ Section 


in domestic, commer-' 
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and that gas companies be urged to 
cooperate with the national advertis- 
ing in their advertising.” 

Mr. Lauer asserted that his commit- 
tee is prepared to undertake the ob- 
jectives set forth in the resolution, 
but asserted with emphasis that no 
progress toward achieving the results 
could be made without full coopera- 
tion from every branch of the indus- 
try. 

This activity, under the direction 
of Mr. Lauer, was generally regarded 
as one of the outstanding essentials 
before the industry. Associated with 
Mr. Lauer on this committee are 
H. C. Morris and C. E. Paige, vice- 
chairmen; Walter C. Beckjord, P. S. 
Young, H. C. Blackwell, W. W. 
Winters, B. J. Mullaney, N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, Clare N. Stannard, F. S. 
Wade, W. Frank Roberts, and F. W. 
Shuell. 

Mr. Lauer indicated that this com- 
mittee will begin active work this 
month. 

Attendance at the Convention 
reached approximately 1,500, a num- 
ber which had been anticipated, 
though some smaller estimates had 
been made. 

The three-day program developed 
a series of educational and informa- 
tive meetings, beginning with the 
first general session, held on the eve- 
ning of October 10, which was de- 
voted partly to the presentation of 
Association awards, details of which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue 
of The MONTHLY. 
“Men and Women of Tomorrow,” 
by Dr. Theodore J. Grayson, dean 
of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania, closed the session. 

The second session was opened by 
President Gallagher, and following 
his annual address, which is published 
in full elsewhere in this issue, and 
the reports of William J. Welsh, 
treasurer, and Alexander Forward, 
Managing director, short talks were 
made by several leading members of 
the industry on problems of vital in- 
terest to the gas industry. 

Besides Messrs. Cortelyou and 
Lauer, the speakers included Henry 
L. Doherty, president, Henry L. 
Doherty &. Company, New York, 
N. Y.; and two former presidents of 
the Association, C. E. Paige, vice- 


An address on, 


Mr. Doherty 


Blames Inefficiency for Slump 


Henry L. Doherty, president of 
H. L. Doherty & Co., New York, told 
the Convention “If our government 
and social systems have been efficiently 
administered in the last few years, 
then they are failures and we may, un- 
less measures are taken, anticipate up- 
risings similar to those in other coun- 
tries.” 

Mr. Doherty criticized American 
leaders for what he termed their fail- 
ure to recognize and “frankly admit” 
the appearance of the depression three 
years ago. 

“Had we admitted these problems 
and dragged them out in the open 
when they were first apparent,” he 
said, “we should not be in such straits 
today. Now we must do more than 
just help our own industry; we must 
apply ourselves to the general good 
of the entire nation.” 





president of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
discussed the Association’s progress 
and relations with appliance dealers, 
and B. J. Mullaney, vice-president of 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chicago. 

The election of officers and Execu- 
tive Session of the Board also fea- 
tured the second session. 

B. J. Denman, vice-president, 
United Light & Power Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, was one of the 


- principal speakers at the third and 


final general session. He submitted 
a paper on “Meeting Our Sales 
Problems.” Other speakers included 
A. F. Bridge, vice-president, Southern 
Counties Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; N. T. Sellman, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, New 
York, N. Y.; and Dr. John T. 
Madden, dean, School of Commerce, 
New York University, whose address 
on taxes also is published in full 
herewith. 

Departmental and sectional meet- 
ings started Monday afternoon. 
Meeting for a single session on the 
first day, the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment had a full program with com- 
mittee reports and papers covering 
varied topics. These papers were on 
“The Relation of Investment to 
Revenue—lIts Effect on Public Rela- 
tions,” by R. W. Hendee of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation; 
“The Economics of the Natural Gas 
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Business,” by A. W. Ambrose of the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company; “Our 
Competitors,” by F. H. Brooks of 
the Northern Gas & Pipe Line Com- 
pany; “The Attitude of Public Util- 
ity Commission Toward the Util- 
ities,” by Karl F. Griffith, of the 
Lone Star Gas Corporation, and 
“Service and Sale of Proper Appli- 
ances,” by F. M. Banks of the South- 
ern California Gas Company. 

Two sessions were held by the Ac- 
counting Section. The first after- 
noon was devoted to routine busi- 
ness and the technical problems of 
accounting as they relate particularly 
to the gas business. These included 
“Customer Relations as Affected by 
Change to Mixed Gas,” by F. L. Grif- 
fith of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company; “Customer Relations 
Training in Practice,” by F. E. 
Verdin of the Syracuse Lighting 
Company; “Court and Commission 
Decisions Affecting Accounting and 
Finance,” by F. L. Daily of The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company; 
“Regulating Employment in the Of- 
fices,” by J. O. Hopwood of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company; 
“Uniform Classification of Ac- 
counts,” by H. M. Brundage of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York; “Mechanical Office Equip- 
ment for Accounts Payable,” by 
H. A. Ehrmann of the Midland 
United Company; “Distribution and 
Photo Strip Accounting,” by J. M. 
Kramarsik of the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company; “Meter Reading 
Sheets and Binders,” by W. H. Ger- 
man of the Harrisburg Gas Com- 
pany, and “Credit and Collection 
System for Small Companies,” by 
L. A. Mayo of the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company. 

The first meeting of the Commer- 
cial Section on Tuesday afternoon 
was held jointly with the Manufac- 
turers’ Section and centered around 
the need for coordinating the sales 
activities of gas companies, dealers, 
and manufacturers of gas appliances. 
Speakers and their subjects were: 
W. F. Roberts, Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation, Baltimore, Md., 
on “How the Modern Gas Range 
Fits into the New Scheme of Things” ; 
W. H. Hodge, Byllesby Engineering 
and Managment Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., on “Today's Advertising 
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New Directors and Chairmen 





H. O. Caster B. J. Denman Henry L. Doherty O. H. Fogg 
Director Director Director Director 





Samuel Insull, Jr. F. A. Lemke Cc. E. Paige T. R. Weymouth 
Director Director Director Director 
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Director Chairman Chairman Chairman ] 
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E. L. Wilder D. B. Stokes Jay C. Barnes J. A. Perry t 
Chairman Chairman Chairman Chairman c 






Industrial Section Manufacturers’ Sect. Pub. and Adv. Sect. Technical Section 
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Departmental and 
Sectional Officers 


@FFICERS elected by departments and sections at the Fourteenth Annual Con- 


vention were as follows: 


Natural Gas Department: Chairman—George W. Ratcliffe, President, Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, and Vice-President, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; Vice Chairman—Frank L. Chase, Vice-President, Lone Star Gas Co., 


Dallas, Texas. 


Accounting Section: Chairman—J. M. Roberts, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Chairman—E. B. Nutt, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Commercial Section: Chairman—Walter C. Beckjord, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Vice-Chairman—N. T. Sellman, Consolidated Gas Co. of New 


York, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Gas Section: Chairman—E. L. Wilder, Utility Management Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman—F. B. Jones, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Section: Chairman—D. B. Stokes, U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J.; Vice-Chairman, Appliance Div.—John A. Fry, Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vice-Chairman, Apparatus Division—Merrill N. Davis, 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Publicity and Advertising Section: Chairman—Jay Barnes, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Vice-Chairman—Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated 


Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 


Technical Section: Chairman—J. A. Perry, United Gas Improvement Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Vice-Chairman—O. S. Hagerman, American Light & Traction Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 





Need”; F. M. Banks, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on “Dealer Cooperative Ac- 
tivities on the Pacific Coast,” and 
H. D. Lehman, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on “Some Thoughts on Servicing 
Activities.” 

Markets and methods occupied the 
attention of the Wednesday after- 
noon session of the Commercial Sec- 


tion. Speakers and subjects were: ~ 


W. R. Zuhlke, American Radiator 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., on 
“Air Conditioning—Home and In- 
dustry”; J. T. Schilling, Des Moines 
Gas Company, Des Moines, Ia., on 
“Marketing Automatic Water Heat- 
ers Today’; H. C. Thomas, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. on 
“Methods and Results of Employee 
Sales Campaigns”; Hugh Cuthrell, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on “Home Service 
as a Sales Ally,” and Cyrus Barnes, 
Charles H. Tenney & Company, 
Boston, on “Developing Retail Re- 
frigeration Sales.” 

A home service luncheon was held 
Wednesday noon with Dr. Lucy 
Alexander, of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C., as 
the chief speaker on “New Methods 
of Meat Cookery.” Home Service 


directors presented a series of short 
talks on a variety of subjects under 
the leaderhip of Chairman Hulda 
Ungericht, Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The first session of the Industrial 
Gas Section, Tuesday afternoon, 
opened with an address of welcome 
by Chairman W. F. Miller, Public 
Service Company of Northern Il- 
linois. Mr. Miller’s address was fol- 
lowed by the first speaker, Eugene 
D. Milener, industrial research repre- 
sentative of the A.G.A. whose paper, 
“Industrial Gas Developments Sound 
Modern Note” showed wherein lie 
the possibilities of building new 
loads and holding those already won. 

This speaker was followed by J. P. 
Leinroth, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J., who 
presented a paper entitled, “Selling 
Industrial Gas in Present-Day Com- 
petitive Market.” 

The second day’s session was a 
forum on sales of gas for hotels, the 
ceramic industry, metal melting, bak- 
ing, heat treating, etc. 

The Manufacturers’ Section met 
briefly Monday morning to elect of- 
ficers nominated at the Second An- 
nual Conference held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Publicity & Advertising Sec- 
tion met Monday afternoon, heard 
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the report of Chairman W. H. 
Hodge, Chicago, Ill., and then re- 
viewed two A.G.A. motion picture 
films: “Ideal Fuel,” and ‘“Nature’s 
Perfect Fuel.” David F. Kahn, 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, chairman of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Section, discussed ‘National Ad- 
vertising and Sales Organization,” 
and Keith Clevenger, New York, 
N. Y., presented “The All-Gas 
Kitchen Plan.” 

Two Technical Section meetings 
were held—Tuesday and Wednesday 
—under the direction of Chairman 
I. K. Peck, Midland United Com- 
pany. 

The problem of pipe joints was 
treated by M. I. Mix, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, in his paper “Past and 
Future Practice on Pipe Joints.” 

Other speakers at the opening 
session included R. G. Griswold, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, New 
York, N. Y.; F. A. Lydecker, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., who presented the 
Report of the Distribution Commit- 
tee; A. V. Smith, The United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and S. S. Tomkins, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

There was considerable discussion 
on subjects presented at the second 
session of the Technical Section held 
on Wednesday. W. H. Fulweiler of 
The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., presented a 
paper on “The Gum Problem in City 
Gas”; H. W. Alrich, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, New 
York, N. Y., discussed purging ap- 
paratus, while the completion of 
mixed gas research was outlined in a 
statement by F. C. Weber, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Other speakers included A. R. 
Powell, Koppers Research Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. S. Haug, 
United Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. E. Knowl- 
ton, Providence Gas Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; F. D. Lohr, Seaboard 
By-Product Coke Co., Kearny, N. J.; 
L. M. Van der Pyl, Pittsburg Equit- 
able Meter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Louis Shnidman, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Resourcefulness of Gas Industry 
Never More Evident 


Ralph W. Gallagher 


N other years we have met under 
more favorable auspices, if we 
measure the Annual Convention by the 
number in attendance, by the size and 
excellence of the Exhibition, and by 
the prosperity of the industry. Yet, 
we have never met at a time when the 
stability, adaptability and resourceful- 
ness of the gas industry were so clearly 
evident as they are today. Generally 
speaking, our credit is unimpaired ; our 
Operating companies are generally sol- 
vent; we have been able to maintain a 
large degree of employment. While 
not all of the officers and employees 
of our companies, and not all of our 
stockholders realize as much return for 
their services or for the money they 
have invested as in other years, at least 
the essential nature of the service we 
render to the public has been more 
fully demonstrated than ever before. 
We much regret the absence of an 
exhibit of gas-burning appliances and 


*Presented at General Session, A.G.A. 
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of equipment. 
Our manufactur- 
ers felt that conditions did not warrant 
the investment of the necessary sums 
at this time. No doubt in future years 
we shall again have the benefit of the 
splendid exhibitions they have given 
us in previous years which have added 
so much to the pleasure and profit of 
gas company men in attendance and 
we trust to the business of the manu- 
facturers themselves. Few industries 
have ever made the showing in this 
respect enjoyed by the American Gas 
Association at its Annual Conventions. 

Our attendance this year, greatly 
reduced by necessity for curtailment in 
travelling expenses of our operating 
companies and by the non-attendance 
of manufacturers’ employees, is re- 
garded as satisfactory under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

In a difficult period the Association 
has resolutely maintained its carefully 
prepared program of service to the 
industry. We are now in the sec- 
ond year of our second Five-Year Pro- 
gram of Association Activities and 
that program is closely adhered to not- 
withstanding our reduced financial 
resources and the necessity for cur- 
tailment of activities. We do not 
hesitate to modify or change details of 
the Five-Year Program as conditions 
change, but we find now, as we have 
always found, that the plan contains 
the essential needs of the National or- 
ganization of the gas industry as it 
did when originally written in 1926 
by the committee headed by Mr. Cor- 
telyou. 


Necessary Curtailments 


We have just completed another 
rigorous and searching examination of 
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Association affairs 
at the hands of 
our Control Committee which has re- 
ported thereon to the Executive Board. 
It is no easy task to appraise the rela- 
tive value to the industry of many 
activities, excellent in themselves, 
adopted by the Executive Board upon 
recommendation of this or that strong 
element within the industry and in 
response to definite demands. Realiz- 
ing, however, the necessity for reduc- 
tion in expenses in our Association 
work as in the case of all other na- 
tional associations, and as in the case 
of all operating companies of all in- 
dustries, we are compelled to the pol- 
icy of curtailment. It is with regret 
that in some instances we have been 
forced to suggest the postponement 
and even the discontinuance of lines 
of endeavor upon which our members 
have so faithfully labored, but it had 
to be done. We feel in some cases 
that a particular activity is no longer 
of such relative importance as when it 
was undertaken; while in other cases 
the activity is just as relatively impor- 
tant as ever, but we must postpone it 
for the time being. 

As I have said, the gas industry has 
suffered less from business conditions 
of the times than almost any other in- 
dustry ; that is because we are essential 
to the commercial, industrial and do- 
mestic life of our country. Perhaps 
this is one reason why we are in a 
number of jurisdictions made the tar- 
get of those who for one reason ofr 
another (one might even suggest the 
possibility of making political cap- 
ital as one reason) agitate for rate re- 
ductions and for burdensome legisla- 
tion, State and National, based upon 
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the idea that utility rates have not 
been reduced in proportion to other 
items in the cost of living or doing 
business. Such an argument is easily 
answered ; utility rates never were any- 
thing like so high proportionately as 
other expenses of living and doing 
business. 

Some of our regulatory commissions 
have with clear vision recognized that 
such agitation is untimely and unneces- 
saty. The operating utilities have 
through reduced earnings suffered such 
serious financial losses that further cur- 
tailments of revenue would only im- 
pair the public service. The regulatory 
commissions of which I speak have 
not hesitated to publicly declare this 
view and to stand by it. 


Utilities Targets for Legislation 
Since industrial recovery cannot be 
rapid, we may expect during the com- 
ing winter a great increase in the num- 
ber of proposed enactments by Con- 
gress and by the many State legislatures 

leveled at the public utility industry. 
The gas industry as a whole has no 
reason to fear, or at least should have 
no reason to fear, adverse legislation 
because of any crimes we have com- 
mitted. The American Gas Associa- 
tion presents its record of service to 
the industry; has nothing to be 
ashamed of, nothing to apologize for. 
It is probable that there will be 


many suggestions for increases in our _ 


taxes, although to anyone familiar with 
the situation such proposals may seem 
incredible. Our taxes have mounted 
steadily. Year by year, the Managing 
Director of this Association has pointed 
out to this Convention in his Annual 
Reports the danger to the future of 
our industry from this growing burden. 
We now pay ten cents out of every 
gross dollar we earn-in taxes, national, 
State and local, and this in the face of 
the fact that we are highly competitive 
with every other form of fuel, not 
one of which is relatively so highly 
taxed. We are made tax gatherers for 
government authorities who thus es- 
cape the odium of levying taxes. 

The time has come for us to speak 
out boldly upon this issue. I am aware 
that in some instances our people have 
been told to keep quiet on this subject ; 
that they will find their taxes still 
further increased if they advertise to 
their customers what part of the rate 


goes for taxes. However, we might as 
well die fighting, for in view of our 
competitive situation we will eventu- 
ally be done for unless a stop is put 
to the strangling effect of utility taxa- 
tion. é 

When we were in Washington last 
winter on the proposals to levy special 
taxes upon the utilities, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress aptly said “There is only one 
principle of taxation—how to pluck 
the most feathers with the least squawk- 
ing.” Ladies and gentlemen, if we do 
not squawk loudly and promptly and 
effectively we soon will not have the 
breath to make any noise at all. 


Urges Preparedness 


So much for the general state of the 
gas industry and the reassurances and 
perplexities which today constitute the 
balance sheet. I think it warrants con- 
fidence in what the future holds for 
us. I am certain that our industry 
faces the working out of future prob- 
lems with determination, handling 
them in a manner that will be to the 
advantage of the industry and the peo- 
ple it serves. 

We are not immune to the dangers 
and trials which are at the present time 
common to industry at large. It is, 
therefore, not with fear or alarm but 
an attempt towards preparedness which 
prompts me to suggest that we attune 
ourselves to the present social order 
of things. We must keep abreast with 
the changing order in society and help 
work out the problems inherent to this 
change with just as much energy as 
put forth on our operating, accounting, 
technical and financial questions. It is 
not enough that we do this within our 
own organization but we must broaden 
the scope of our endeavors in such a 
manner as to be helpful in adjusting 
the social viewpoint towards all in- 
dustry. 

I think you will agree that, from a 
selfish standpoint if none other, it is 
necessary to be alive and active to the 
new order of things so far as general 
business is concerned. In the past pos- 
sibly we have been too busy with our 
immediate individual tasks to make the 
neighborhood problems any of our 
concern. Industry, business in general, 
has been too prone to allow others to 
do its thinking along social lines. 

There has been considerable com- 
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plaint that business, especially which 
is called “big business,” has not been 
as helpful in directing popular thought 
as it should have been. Whatever the 
grounds for this criticism may have 
been, we should use our best endeavors 
to correct any such impression. We 
should familiarize ourselves with every 
theory and proposal of improved in- 
dustrial order and be generally sympa- 
thetic when proposals are proper and 
careful to point out the defects when 
they are, in our judgment, not desir- 
able for industry. 

Our conclusions must be arrived at 
in a mind which is known to be open 
and liberal in considering all of the 
evidence. I believe we should strive 
to bring about open partnership be- 
tween industrial leadership and popv- 
lar leadership with the hope that there 
will come a greater realization that 
nothing can be good for business and 
bad for society or bad for business and 
good for society. If this understand- 
ing could be brought into general ac- 
ceptance, we would have little to fear 
from demagogs. 


National Directing Committee 

It has been a pleasure during my 
term of office as your president to wit- 
ness a growing spirit of cooperation 
between different elements in the in- 
dustry. I refer particularly to the nat- 
ural gas and manufactured gas com- 
panies and their employees and to the 
manufacturers. There is no essential 
difference between the natural and 
manufactured gas interests within the 
industry. Our main purposes are to 
sell more gas, to improve our methods, 
to enlarge the scope of our public 
service and to find a better way. We 
are necessarily united in the common 
cause; we must stand or fall together. 

This is equally true of our manu- 
facturer members. I have followed 
with interest the development of the 
program of trade association work in 
our Manufacturers’ Section and believe 
that it will be worked out in accord- 
ance with the plans of its leaders and 
be a source of strength to the entire 
industry. 

At the Spring Conference of the As- 
sociation in this city in June, plans 
were evolved for a National Directing 
Committee of executives to direct and 
promote more intensive sales of gas 
ranges and water heaters and to en- 
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deavor to place competitive situations 
upon an economic basis. We are for- 
tunate in securing the leadership of 
Conrad N. Lauer, president of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company and 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, as general chair- 
man of this National Directing Com- 
mittee. He is supported by an able 
corps of executives and we may be 
sure that this activity is in most com- 
petent hands. 

We have felt, and perhaps with rea- 
son, that methods of some of our com- 
petitors have been and are unfair. In 
the belief that really unfair methods 
cannot succeed in the long run and 
that a basis of agreement upon sound 
economics can be reached, attention 
will be given to this phase also by the 
National Directing Committee. 

Intimately connected with the prob- 
lem of sales is that of dealer relations. 
For the most part there is adherence 
by our member gas companies, and I 
am glad to say in many localities by 
organizations of appliance dealers, to 
the principles suggested for the guid- 
ance of member companies, as a basis 
for promoting cooperative trade rela- 
tions, adopted by our Executive Board 
in the Spring of 1931. It is certain, 
however, that this feeling is not uni- 
versal and we may expect in some 
quarters a revival during the coming 
winter of attempted legislation on this 
subject. The situation is most unfor- 
tunate since it has been amply proved, 
that discontinuance of promotional 
work by gas companies is injurious to 
the interests of local dealers. 


Important Research Re ports 

While our program of research has 
necessarily been curtailed for obvious 
reasons, it has been consistently prose- 
cuted in the directions we regard as 
most important to the future of the 
industry. The Association owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research, headed by F. J. 
Rutledge, which has intelligently and 
consistently pursued a two-edged pro- 
gram in the industrial field, consisting 
first of ascertainment of scientific facts 
with relation to the application of heat 
in various industries; and, second, to 
the development of efficient industrial 
gas-burning appliances. There can be 
no possible question that in the years 
to come the work of this committee 
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will prove a sound basis in the devel- 
opment of our business. 

Research in production and distribu- 
tion problems in the natural gas in- 
dustry, capably directed by Chairman 
H. C. Cooper of the Main Technical 
and Research Committee of the Natu- 
tal Gas Department, have produced 
important reports of great value to the 
industry. Some of these have already 
been completed and made available; 
others are on the way. 

The Technical Section is also re- 
sponsible for some important items in 
our research program and, especially, 
for investigations of pipe joints at the 
Cleveland Laboratory; our cooperative 
research with the Bureau of Standards 
in pipe coatings, the investigation of 
gas, coke and by-product making qual- 
ities of American coals in connection 
with the Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station in Pittsburgh; and last but 
by no means least, the very notable 
four-year program of research at the 
Cleveland Laboratory under the direc- 
tion of the committee headed by F. C. 
Weber in mixed gases, upon which the 
third and final summary report has 
just been completed. 

The American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratory in Cleveland continues 
its splendid service to the industry and 
to the public. The vast improvements 
in safety and in the features of con- 
struction involving safety, which has 
been so marked in the field of domes- 
tic gas appliances in recent years is 
unquestionably due largely to the oper- 
ations of the Laboratory. Its seal of 
approval is everywhere recognized as 
a basic standard in the purchase and 
sale of gas-burning appliances. The 
Association has also entrusted in re- 
cent years to the Laboratory the execu- 
tion of many of its research projects. 
The Laboratory has always had the 
most capable and careful management 
and supervision and I take pleasure in 
making this public acknowledgment of 
services to the industry of Chairman 
DeHart and the members of the Lab- 
oratory Managing Committee and the 
notable record made by the Labora- 
tory Director, R. M. Conner. 


British Engineers Here in 1933 

At the Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association in 1933 we 
expect to have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing a large body of members of the 
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British Institution of Gas Engineers, 
accompanied by members of their fam- 
ilies, representatives from other organi- 
zations in Great Britain and on the 
European Continent. At my request, 
Clifford E. Paige is the head of a com- 
mittee which is cooperating with a 
similar committee of the Canadian Gas 
Association to welcome and entertain 
our distinguished visitors. 

I make sincere and heartfelt ac- 
knowledgment of the support given 
me during my term of office by Arthur 
Hewitt and the other vice-presidents of 
the Association, by all the members 
of the executive board, by the chair- 


men, vice-chairmen of our Sections and 


general committees and by the mem- 
bers of Headquarters Staff. An enor- 
mous amount of wholehearted work is 
put into the advancement of the in- 
dustry as a whole by the members 
of our Board and of our Sections and 
committees, all of which is bound to 
be of the greatest value to all of us. 

At this time, also, I wish to express 
my feeling of deepest personal appre- 
ciation toward Major Forward, manag- 
ing director of the Association. In 
doing so, I can only testify to the knowl- 
edge which we all have of his ability, 
tact and vigilance in the interest, not 
only of the Association, but of the in- 
dustry as it affects all of us. It has been 
my good fortune to come more closely 
in contact with Major Forward person- 
ally the past year than many of you other 
gentlemen have, so that I wish to extend 
to him not only the sense of the Associa- 
tion, but my own personal attitude of 
very genuine appreciation. 

It is a mere truism that no industry 
of size can continue existence without 
a well-organized and equipped national 
organization. Its chosen representa- 
tives are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that it fulfills its duty in 
safeguarding the welfare and promot- 
ing the advancement of the industry. 
I can say of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation that it bears throughout the 
organization the evidence of sincere 
and intelligent work. 


A. E. R. A. Alters Name 


E name of the American Electric 

Railway Association has been changed 

to the American Transit Association. This 

was done because it is believed that the 

new name more accurately reflects the 

scope of the association's functions and 
activities in the transportation field. 
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Morale of Gas Industry 
Remains Unbroken 


MID the 
storms of 
business recession 
and the wrecks of 
so many organi- 
zations, our with- 
drawals from 
membership have 
been inconsider- 
able for the mo- 
rale of the indus- 
try is unbroken. 
Maybe there are some good things 
about a depression, as affecting the ac- 
tivities of a trade organization, and 
they might be summarized as follows: 
In a period of unfavorable business 
conditions more occasions and oppor- 
tunities seem to arise for usefulness on 
the part of the Association to the in- 
dustry. Troubles are likely to multi- 
ply and it is the job of the organiza- 
tion to be ready. Whether in the 
form of demands for rate reductions 
in the face of already reduced reve- 
nues, new burdens imposed or pro- 
posed by legislative authority, addi- 
tional taxation, increasing pressure of 
competition, all are at bottom the re- 
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sult of the economic situation. Experi- — 


ences in one part of the country may be 
extremely valuable to our members in 
another part. We may be enabled to 
make helpful suggestions. In National 
affairs we are properly expected to rep- 
resent the entire industry. 

It is gratifying that the Association 
has been able to meet a large increase 
in requests for service. Not all of our 
members know that these services are 
available, though a constantly increas- 
ing number know. 


Activities Closely Scrutinized 
Another favorable result of a de- 
pression is in the closer attention paid 
to the activities of the Association by 
those most interested in the advance- 
ment of the industry. Requests for 
launching or continuing Association 


*Annual report submitted before A. G. A. 
Eeavention at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 11, 
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activities are more closely scrutinized 
in the realization that they must be 
kept in limits commensurate with the 
industry's ability to support them. It 
is certain that with’ the close attention 
paid to our affairs by those in author- 
ity, there is no chance that activities 
of lesser importance will be prosecuted 
in periods of smaller revenues and at 
times when strictest economies are 
necessary. 

As a result, the activities and con- 
sequently the personnel of Associa- 
tion Headquarters have been reduced. 
The number of committees and the 
number of meetings have also been 
reduced. The net results are, first, that 
our activities now are plainly those 
necessary to the life of the industry; 
and, second, that the work of the or- 
ganization is being carried on at sub- 
stantially less cost both as to Associa- 
tion dues and as to expenditures by 
companies of time and money in at- 
tendance at meetings and conferences. 

We stand upon a basic principle an- 
nounced by our first president, Mr. 
Cortelyou, at our First Annual Conven- 
tion, It was set forth in our first 
Five-Year Program of Association Ac- 
tivities, and restated and reemphasized 
upon the adoption of the second Five- 
Year Program. It hangs in our Board 
Room at Headquarters as a constant 
reminder at all sorts of meetings and 
conferences. 

Here it is: 


“The Association shall not extend its 
work beyond those objects which are of 
first importance and greatest practical 
value to the industry, it being obvious 
that, if its activities become broadened 
beyond the scope of practical accomplish- 
ments, its influence will inevitably be 


weakened.” 


The officers and directors of the As- 
sociation have said that not only is 
their National Association a necessity 
in the continued life of the industry, 
but that it is even more necessary under 
adverse economic conditions than in 
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days of prosperity; so that the essen- 
tial functions of the organization have 
been carefully preserved by them. 


For Increased Salesmanship Activities 

It has been said that the need of the 
gas industry, which has an enviable 
record of technical excellence in every 
line, lies in the development of more 
comprehensive and efficient salesman- 
ship in every rank. It has been the 
aim of the Association through its 
directorate, the Sections and its com- 
mittees to develop and intensify this 
spirit so that the resources of the in- 
dustry may be fully employed in the 
active and competitive business era just 
ahead. Courses and studies in sales- 
manship and sales management appli- 
cable to different branches of the 
industry, together with employee-cus- 
tomer relations activities, have been 
among our first concerns. As all our 
reports plainly show, we have at the 
same time consistently pursued our 
program of research in many essential 
directions. 

Certainly no industry is made up of 
more loyal or cooperative individuals 
than those which comprise the mem- 
bership of this Association. The qual- 
ities of leadership of our officers and 
directors, the chairmen of our Sections 
and committees aad the help always 
accorded by our membership generally 
in their contributions to the good of 
the industry, could not be anywhere 
surpassed. Such a membership makes 
Association work a pleasure under any 
condition. 

Less than one week ago, in a con- 
ference of executives of this country’s 
principal trade associations, the respon- 
sible head of one of the best known 
national organizations stated his de- 
liberate opinion that generally speak- 
ing trade associations are used by a 
few knowing individuals to gain ad- 
vantages over their business competi- 
tors. We have nothing of that sort in 
the American Gas Association, as there 
are no such possible advantages, and 


(Continued on page 490) 
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“Taxes — 


The Perpetual Theme 
Of Popular Complaint” 


HE title of 

my paper is 
a quotation from Gibbon, the histo- 
rian. It recalls the fact that taxation 
is a subject which has concerned 
mankind from the beginning of com- 
munal life. Several centuries ago, 
there was a common saying in Eu- 
rope that “the Church takes most of 
our income while the exchequer 
takes the balance.” Time has worked 
many changes and, at the present 
rate of progression, the exchequer bids 
fair to exceed all other agencies in 
its imperative claims upon our in- 
come. 

The forefathers rightly asserted 
that “taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” In our day we 
have—or least we think we have 
representation—but it is accompa- 
nied by taxes which are fully as op- 
pressive as those imposed by any 
tyrant. We are not only living under 
the domination of office-holders who 
at times do not represent us, but we 
are also assailed by a multitude of 
privilege seeking groups both of 
whom devise ways and means of in- 
creasing governmental expenditures. 
Chief Justice Marshall wisely said 
that “the power to tax involves the 
power to destroy.” One thing we 
may be certain of is that no perma- 
ment prosperity can come to us as 
long as our national budget is not 
balanced and as long as state and 
municipal budgets are in their pres- 
ent condition. 

It is not a new experience for this 
young nation of ours to confront a 
condition when income, wages and 
profits fall while taxes simultane- 
ously rise. While many of the con- 
ditions which we face today are sim- 
ilar to those which prevailed in 
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1873, yet there 
are other and 
more difficult circumstances which 
greatly alter the picture. In those 
days, we were living under the fear of 
a scarcity economy which is replaced 
now by the despair of a surplus 
economy. . We were then in a pio- 
neering stage when the economic 
problems were individual and per- 
sonal rather than collective. Land 
was the chief source of wealth— 
man’s most valuable possession. The 
free economic goods were air, light 
and water and while we were poor 
for the most part, measured in terms 
of the present era, our socialized ex- 
penditures were negligible. 

The capital expenditures of gov- 
ernment were relatively small and 
we did not have a multitude of fed- 
eral, state and municipal bureaus 
and departments. Thére were com- 
paratively few mandatory jobs or 
mandatory salary provisions in our 
laws. Federal aid to states for high- 
ways, education, the promotion of 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy are modern develop- 
ments. Civil War pensions amounted 
only to approximately 30 millions in 
1873. 


In Period of Collectivism 

Politics in those days was largely 
confined to questions of public or- 
der, the administration of justice, 
political freedom and the right to 
worship. Laissez faire economics 
was slowly dying— it had served its 
purpose. With the passage of the 
Sherman act, the union of politics 
with economics became more close 
and without fully realizing it, we 
passed out of the era of individual 
initiative and opportunism into a 
period of co-operation and collectiv- 
ism. The social functions of the 
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federal, state and local governments 
began to broaden, and their expendi- 
tures increased by leaps and bounds. 

It is interesting to note that the 
distribution of local government ex- 
penses has not changed violently 
over the last twenty years except in 
the matter of education. In fact, the 
tendency of most classes of expense 
has been downward in proportion 
while education has absorbed the in- 
crease in the distribution. But the 
costs in dollars have greatly in- 
creased, so that the annual expenses 
which in 1923 amounted to 4,793 mil- 
lions rose to 8,292 millions in 1932. 
At the same time, the pay-as-you-go 
policy was not followed, and the per 
capita municipal debt for cities over 
30,000 increased from $68.74 in 1912 
to $138.32 in 1929. 

The distribution of state expenses 
by classes fluctuated more widely. 
Land and improvements went up 
tremendously from 1915 to 1930; 
highway costs likewise mounted, but 
education, charities, protection and 
miscellaneous expenses declined. The 
amount spent in dollars, however, 
rose from 1,242 millions in 1923 to 
2,364 millions in 1932. Here, too, 
the States mortgaged the future 
heavily and the per capita State debt 
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which stood at $3.75 in 1915 rose 
to $11.09 in 1929 and reached $13.77 
in 1931. 

The point to be noted particularly 
is that the municipal and state cur- 
rent expenditures as well as debts 
which are most easily controlled 
locally have gotten wholly out of 
bound, and must inevitably result in 
bankruptcy, defaults or crushing 
burdens if not brought to a halt. It 
should also be noted that local and 
state taxes are more easily passed on 
to the consumer, and it is because of 
this that the average citizen has but 
little notion of the amount which he 
pays indirectly for taxation. Never- 
theless, these huge sums are merged 
into the price of everything which 
he uses or consumes. The Tax bill 
is ultimately paid for in large meas- 
ure in rent, in the fees of the doc- 
tor, dentist, lawyer and in the pur- 
chases from the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker. 

Why is it that so many of our 
citizens forget that government is 
simply an organization of the people, 
that it is identical with the people 
that it has no resources of its own 
and that it is not more wealthy than 
the taxpayers who support it? 


Our National Income 

However, this is not the whole 
story. Added to these burdens we 
have the staggering total of Federal 
levies. Here the distribution shows 
wide fluctuations as between classes 
of expense. As compared with 1912, 
the percentage of expenditures to 
total expenses for national defense 
show a decline for the year 1932 as 
do miscellaneous expenses while 
veteran’s relief, interest on debt, 
amortization of principal on debt and 
farm aid show increases over 1912. 
The intervening war period brought 
its natural dislocation in the classi- 
fication but taking the wider period 
of twenty years we get a more per- 
fect picture of the tendency. Mean- 
while the annual expenditure in dol- 
lars rose from 692 millions in 1913 
to 4,434 millions in 1932. Our per 
capita federal debt stands at $146.03. 

Our population is not increasing at 
its former rate and if we continue to 
handle our finances as at present, 
we have piled upon our children and 
upon our children’s children, a debt 


under which they must labor and 
for which they will not be grateful. 
Our population has increased from 
1913 to 1931 only 29 per cent while 
our government expenses have in- 
creased 475 per cent according to 
figures prepared by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. While I 
am of the opinion that a smaller 
portion of our Federal taxes is 
passed on to the consumer than is 
the case with the state and local 
taxes, yet the principal burden of 
income taxes falls upon a relatively 
small group or our people. The 
official figures given out for the tax 
year 1929 show that over 94 per cent 
of the income taxes were paid by 
7.63 per cent of those making re- 
turns. Out of 72 million adults in 
the United States, only about 3 per 
cent pay Federal income taxes. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board estimates that the com- 
bined total of local, State and Fed- 
eral government expenditures for 
1932 will amount to 15,090 millions 
of dollars. Our national income in 
the heyday of prosperity was esti- 
mated at from 80 to 85 billions. I 
doubt if the national income for the 
year 1932 will exceed 45 billions. 
Estimates of the national income 
must always be more or less accurate 
approximation. But we are in what 
will probably prove to be the worst 
and final year of depression. At 
least we all hope so. But even as- 
suming a national income as high as 
65 billions this still would mean 
that our tax burden would be over 
23 per cent of our national income. 
Based on an estimate of 45 billions 
of national income the ration is 
33 1/3 per cent. This may seem to 
some an excessively high estimate 
and it is larger than most of those 
that have been made. But the fact 
remains that the national income has 
declined tremendously. Similar cal- 
culations for the year 1913 reveal 
that the combined expenditures for 
federal, state and municipal purposes 
consumed only 8Y, per cent of our 
national income. 

In any event it is evident that 
there is not only a large increase in 
the number of individuals who are 
partly or wholly supported by gov- 
ernment but there is also an exces- 
sive increase in the cost of govern- 
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ment. Even in the year 1928, when 
the national income was conserva- 
tively estimated at 85 billions, the 
percentage of the national income 
paid out in taxes amounted to 
153/19 per cent. Expressed in other 
words, every person earning a wage 
or salary or drawing an income con- 
tributed, on the average 15 per cent 
of his time or money to govern- 
mental expense. 

If we stop to think and to ponder 
this problem carefully, the conclu- 
sion is inevitably reached that we 
are steadily, and not very slowly at 
that, approaching a collapse of public 
credit particularly of states and mu- 
nicipalities. We are in the midst of 
a political campaign in which the 
two principal parties are appealing 
for the votes of the people. But 
from any experience that we have of 
either, we may rest assured that both 
will do as little as possible to re- 
lieve the burden now resting upon 
us, unless the people by their con- 
tinued vigilance shall force those 
who vote appropriations so lightly 
to reduce expenditures. We supinely 
allow the office-holding and the 
special privilege seeking classes in 
the community to drain our economic 
resources in wasteful expenditure. 


No Prosperity from Tax-Ridden 
Citizens 

The increasingly insistent demand 
for economic planning reflects the 
dissatisfaction which has grown up 
over existing conditions. It is a 
recognition of the fact that economic 
life has outgrown political institu- 
tions. Communism in Russia, Hitler- 
ism in Germany, Fascism in Italy are 
all expressions of a desire to solve 
economic problems through new 
political devices. We are told that 
production has been rationalized and 
should now be controlled, and hence 
distribution must be rationalized and 
controlled also. This means, when 
carried to a logical conclusion, that 
the body economic must be like the 
human body with each part fulfill- 
ing one function in co-ordinated op- 
eration with all other parts, and the 
limits of individual liberty will be 
restricted within narrow zones and 
that freedom which has character- 
ized our Western civilization will 
completely disappear. The outcome 
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must either be communism or fas- 
cism. Compulsion will replace free- 
dom. The more our taxes mount, 
the greater will be the number 
employed in state enterprises and 
the more public servants we have, 
the less service we get. As the state 
takes over one function after an- 
other, the range of individual ac- 
tion will be correspondingly tre- 
stricted. The significant thing for 
the individual to realize is that at the 
present rate of taxation, whether it 
be 25 or 33 per cent of our income, 
he is actually working largely for 
the state even though he is privately 
employed or is in business for him- 
self. If this is what our citizens 
want, they will of course obtain it. 
But let them consider well before 
making a decision. 

You cannot gather wool from an 
ass, nor prosperity from tax-ridden 
citizens. Many business men do not 
understand how reduction in gov- 
ernment spending is a necessary part 
in the process of restoring business 
prosperity. In the first place, the 
heavy taxation required to support 
the continuously increasing demands 
of public expenditures is oppressive. 
But more important is the fact that 
when government outgo exceeds in- 
come, the government is forced to 
have recourse to the money market 
for new capital to bridge the gap. 
Thus, the government comes into 
competition with business and this 
reduces the amount available for the 
long term and short term capital re- 
quirements of business. 

To illustrate, during the first eight 
months of the year, the government 
raised large sums by current borrow- 
ing and the flotation of short term 
issues up to four years. The issues 
of all other borrowers totalled 1144 
billions. In raising new capital, the 
demands of the government com- 
peted with those of other borrowers. 
It will be observed that in meeting 
floating debt requirements, there is 
no direct competition with the long 
term capital market but in the rais- 
ing of new capital by longer term 
issues, there is competition with 
private borrowers. Of course, dur- 
ing this year competition was not 
active because private investors were 
in flight from corporate securities 
and were seeking “‘‘safety first” in 
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government issues. But a continued 
encroachment of the government on 
the capital market will be a serious 
handicap because if business is to 
carry on, it must finance freely and 
without undesirable competition 
from the government. 

Nevertheless, the government can 
help to restore prosperity by elimina- 
ting certain obstacles in the path 
of business recovery. One of the 
first and most important steps to be 
taken by the government in order to 
place our banking and credit system 
on a sound basis and to restore con- 
fidence in our financial institutions 
is to balance its own budget. A defi- 
cit in the budget of the government 
necessitates borrowing and causes an 
increase in the volume of govern- 
ment securities outstanding. The 
constant rise of the public debt of 
the United States due to budgetary 
deficits, to expenditures in connec- 
tion with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and to other undertak- 
ings of the Government has resulted 
in am increase in the public debt 
since the end of 1930 by about 
$4,000,000,000, and the debt stands 
now at over $20,000,000,000 or back 
to the level of 1925. The deficits of 
the past twenty months wiped out 
all the reductions which had been 
accomplished during the five years 
preceding 1930. Rapid and large 
borrowing by the government, has 
a decided influence on the banking 
and credit structure of the country. 
If the securities are bought by banks, 
the result is an unhealthy increase 
in the volume of bank credit out- 
standing, which in turn may lead 
to a repetition of the unfortunate 
credit inflation and speculation of 
1927-1929. An unbalanced budget 
is certain to have an adverse effect 
on the banking and credit structure 
which cannot fail to be reflected in 
the entire economic system. 


Commercial Loans Drop 

Closely connected with the bal- 
ancing of the budget is the task of 
refunding the huge amounts of 
short-term securities issued by the 
government, in the form of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, treasury bills, 
and treasury notes. A large part of 
these securities have been purchased 
by financial institutions and partic- 
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ularly by commercial banks. The 
fact that the Federal Treasury has 
issued a large volume of short-term 
securities has induced the banks to 
purchase these securities instead of 
utilizing their resources for the fi- 
nancing of industry and trade. From 
the end of March up to September 
21, 1932, the holding of government 
securities by the reporting member 
banks alone has increased $1,115,- 
000,000 while during the same 
period the volume of other loans, 
mainly commercial, has decreased by 
$769,000,000. In other words, the 
purchase of government securities by 
the banks was accompanied by an 
equal liquidation of commercial 
loans. One may at least assume that 
if the short term government securi- 
ties had not been available in such 
large amounts, the pressure by the 
banks to liquidate commercial loans 
would have been less. Furthermore, 
the fact that short-term treasuty ob- 
ligations pay a very low rate of in- 
terest also had its effect on the long- 
term bonds of the government. In 
fact, the situation has reached a 
point where it is very difficult to sell 
new long-term bonds without af- 
fecting the values of bonds already 
issued. On the other hand, if the 
government were to refund its out- 
standing short-term obligations by 
issuing long-term bonds and en- 
deavoring to distribute these bonds 
among investors rather than com- 
mercial banks, the effect on the bank- 
ing and credit situation would be 
highly favorable. 

A third step which the govern- 
ment can take to help banking and 
credit in general is to stop spending 
money through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for purposes 
which are not absolutely necessary. 
These funds must come ultimately 
from the pockets of the taxpayers, 
and the government would establish 
a very bad precedent to pursue 4 
policy of socialization of losses or of 
absorbing the losses of certain in- 
dustries. 

The taxation burden of the nation 
as a whole including states and mu- 
nicipalities has reached a staggering 
amount, and is affecting certain in- 
dustries adversely. The high taxes 
on real estate are at present a heavy 
burden and in many instances af- 
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fect adversely the mortgages many 
of which are held by banks, notably 
the smaller institutions. 

It seems hopeless to expect that 
professional politicians or office- 
holders will make any progress to- 
ward budgetary savings or econo- 
mies of their own volition. They 
give us lip service and promises but 
no performance or, as the saying 
goes, “big wash and little hang-out.” 
To rephrase an aphorism of Austin 
O’Malley, “Most politicians, like a 
pair of trousers on a windy clothes- 
line, go through a vast deal of vehe- 
ment motions, but stay in the same 
place.” Only public pressure ex- 
erted by all classes in the community 
will bring legislative response, and 
the effort must not be spasmodic but 
continuous. Business enterprises can 
help greatly by loaning experts to 
non-partisan public budget commis- 
sions. Let these experts be turned 
loose on the accounts and operating 
procedures of public bureaus, insti- 
tutions and departments. Let us at- 
tack the problem of public business 
as we would similar conditions in 
ptivate business. Jobs, salaries supply 
purchases and service expenditures 
should all be justified by imperative 
public needs and paid for at pre- 
vailing rates. A satisfactory revival 
of purchasing power may not be 
expected unless the tax burdens 
caused by waste and official incom- 
petence shall be removed unless we 
enter upon a policy of inflation 
which merely postpones the day of 
reckoning. One favorite device, that 
of mandatory legislation, under 
which both state and municipal ex- 
penditures have swollen, deserves 
special attention. Most of such stat- 
utes should be promptly repealed 
and if the requirements have been 
set by constitutional provisions, they 
too should be subject to critical re- 
view. 


Present is Time to Act 

The urgent need of reducing the 
Federal budget is greater than ever 
before but nothing will be accom- 
plished if the situation is not dealt 
with in a business-like manner. The 
National Economy League, organized 
last May, with an advisory council 
composed of former President Cool- 
idge, former Governor Alfred E. 


Smith, Elihu Root, Newton D. Baker, 
General Pershing and Admiral 
Sims, deserves the support of all 
public-spirited citizens in its an- 
nounced purpose of eliminating 
wasteful or unjustifiable government 
expenditures, federal, state and local. 
For its immediate objective, the 
League seeks the elimination of the 
growing expenditures by the na- 
tional government already in excess 
of 450 millions for benefits to vet- 
erans of the Spanish and World 
Wars who suffered no disability in 
fact through war service. I heartily 
approve of its announced program 
and I commend to you its aims and 
purposes. Send for the literature 
issued by the League; consider its 
proposals deliberately; and if you are 
convinced of the merits of its cause, 
then actively join with your neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens in the move- 
ment to drive from legislative halls 
and from public office the racketeers, 
the special privilege-seeking groups 
and the legislators who supinely 
bend the knee. We get exactly the 
kind of government that we deserve 
and earn by our interest or lack of 
interest in public affairs. Our present 
tax burdens built up by organized 
minorities can only be lightened by 
the drastic action of an equally well- 
organized majority. 

Fortunately we have not reached 
the point in this country where we 
are taxed as heavily as taxpayers in 
some other parts of the world. But 
this much is certain—there is no time 
like the present to act. We have 
neglected our duty and our country 
needs us as much as though an enemy 
was at our doors. A great deal can 
be done between now and the elec- 
tions by the concerted action of the 
voters. Party labels or pious plati- 
tudes of candidates mean nothing in 
this campaign for tax reduction. If 
you want economical government, 
vote only for the candidates who are 
sure to give it to you. 

There is only one way that I know 
of to make people conscious of the 
amount of the taxes which they pay 
in the price of everything which 
they consume. If every merchant, 
manufacturer, or public corporation 
would place a tag on the merchandise 
sold or include in the bill for serv- 
ice rendered a statement setting 
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forth the proportion of the sales 
price which is made up of taxes paid, 
we would begin to have some no- 
tion of this factor of social cost. If 
the buyer was constantly reminded 
every time he put his hand in his 
pocket or every time he drew a check 
that he was being taxed, it would 
not take him long to join with his 
fellow citizens in demanding and 
securing reforms. For it is upon the 
poor and the worker that most of 
this burden fails. Soak the rich as 
much as you please, yet the greatest 
part of the burden still falls upon 
the consumer. 


Sees Sales Tax Unless Expenditures 
Are Cut 


It is now evident that we must 
adopt other methods of balancing 
the Federal Budget. Even the ad- 
ditional taxes imposed by the last 
Congress have not accomplished 
their purpose. While a large por- 
tion of the additional Federal ex- 
penditures is due to advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
yet unless the next Federal Budget 
is further reduced, either fresh taxes 
must be imposed or large bond issues 
be made. The flotation of large 
bond issues will place a strain upon 
our banking and financial system 
and if this produces a decrease in 
the volume of commercial loans such 
as occurred during the last three 
months, it will greatly delay any ex- 
tensive or lasting business recovery. 

It is my opinion that a Federal 
sales tax must be added to our pres- 
ent list unless the national govern- 
ment shall at once adopt a drastic 
cut in expenditures. Additional 
Federal income taxes may be col- 
lected by lowering the exemptions 
so that a larger proportion of the 
population may bear part of the 
burden and so that Federal expendi- 
tures shall be a matter of concern to 
many who now give them little or 
no thought. Bonus legislation such 
as that proposed in the last Congress 
would give the finishing thrust to 
the depression-weary body economic. 
Federal aid to the unemployed 
should not be resorted to until local 
governments have borne their proper 
share of their burden because no 
central government can dispense aid 
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as economically or as helpfully as a 
local government. 

When giving consideration to the 
question of taxation, we must realize 
that social progress under modern 
conditions is bound to result in gov- 
ernment assuming new functions 
which it did not undertake under a 
more simple social structure. In our 
economic and social thinking we 
must look forward and not back- 
ward. The “good old days of long 
ago” were not so good when we 
examine them closely and in the 
light of our present state of social 
development. Let us frankly face 
the question of unemployment and 
the disability of old age as social 
problems which are not wholly in- 
dividual but which on the contrary 
are largely communal. We took a 
great step forward when the harsh 
doctrines relating to master and 
servant were replaced by a more en- 
lightened sense of social ameliora- 
tion. I venture the assertion that a 
thoroughly sound plan of old age in- 
surance that would meet all actuarial 
requirements could be established by 
government if waste, extravagance 
and unnecessary functions now per- 
formed by government were elimin- 
ated. Why, for example, should we 
maintain expensive judicial machin- 
ery for the benefit of litigants in 
civil proceedings when the simple 
and inexpensive’ machinery of arbi- 
tration is available for the settle- 
ment of most of such controversies? 
Other methods of reducing costs 
will suggest themselves to the citizen 
who takes thought but I shall men- 
tion in passing, the repeal of Statutes 
that arbitrarily raise the cost of 
public capital expenditures over 
those of private business; excessive 
pension allowances particularly by 
some municipalities; retirement 
from service solely on the basis of 
age; reorganization of statutory pay 
increases; elimination of many non- 
essential governmental activities; 
abolition of numerous commissions, 
bureaus and offices; adjustment of 
public salaries to existing conditions ; 
and improved methods of purchas- 
ing. Let us keep our government 
out of business ventures but let us 
also use business methods in govern- 
mental operations. 

Earlier in this address I referred 
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to the fact that the consuming public 
did not realize the amount of the 
tax burden included in their pur- 
chases of goods or services. Several 
years ago when making a study of 
the Federal Income Tax Returns, I 
was much impressed with the ex- 
cessive amount of the tax burden 
placed upon the customers of our 
public utilities. Gas and electric 
light and power companies paid 
close to 9 per cent of their gross 
revenues in taxes, while telephone 
and steam railroad companies paid 
from 6 to 7 per cent of their gross 
revenues in taxes. These are facts 
which the public generally is not 
aware of. Later studies reveal that 
the tax burdens of the utilities have 
further increased and to cap the 
climax, the consumers of electrical 
energy are now assessed an addi- 
tional tax. Compare the tax ration 
of the manufactured gas industry— 
9.6 percent in 1930, or 10.1 per cent 
in 1931 with the ratio of less than 
2 per cent for manufacturing or 4.7 
per cent for agriculture and related 
industries. In the monthly letter of 
the National City Bank for October 
1932, the tax burden of the railroads 
is presented in an illuminating way. 
The levy of taxes by all govern- 
mental bodies for 1931 represented 
7.3 per cent of the gross revenue, 
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57.8 per cent of the net operating 
income and was within 6.5 per cent 
of the total dividend payments. But 
death and taxes are sure and certain 
while railroad revenues are not. 
Hence, for the first six months of 
the current year, the taxes jumped to 
9.3 per cent of the gross revenues 
and 132.9 per cent of the net operat- 
ing income. In other words, the tax 
collectors received 32 per cent more 
money than was available to the rail- 
roads for meeting interest charges 
on their outstanding bonds, these 
are facts which the people should 
know and enlightenment will come 
if the plan which I have suggested 
of informing all purchasers of their 
tax burden shall be universally 
adopted. 

The hopeful thing about the tax- 
ation problem after all is the wider 
attention which it is now receiving. 
It has at last touched the pocket- 
book nerve the most sensitive fila- 
ment in the human body. I invite 
you all to attend the session of the 
Second National Conference on the 
Relation of Law and Business with 
specific emphasis on taxation, Read- 
justment of Governmental Expendi- 
tures and Problems of Public Credit 


which will be held at New York © 


University beginning December 5, 
1932. 





Wins A. G. A. Scholarship at 
Purdue University 


| Dhaene REC- 
TOR, a senior 
student in the 
School of Chemical 
Engineering at Pur- 
due University, La- 
fayette, Ind., has 
been chosen as the 
recipient of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation Scholar- 
ship for the current 
year. 

Mr. Rector is a 
native of Muncie, 
Indiana, where he attended the Central 
High School. He entered Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1927. At the end of his sophomore 
year he interrupted his studies in order 
to gain practical experience in the gas in- 
dustry which he had then chosen as his 
life work. Returning to Purdue Univer- 
sity after two years with the Central In- 
diana Gas Company, he is now majoring 
in gas engineering. 


Philip Rector 








Mr. Rector is twenty-three years of age 
and while in school has been active in 
intra-mural athletic activities, having been 
a member of the winning baseball team 
in 1931. He is interested in the Little 
Theatre movement and has appeared in 
several productions on the campus. 


Rounds Out Half-Century Work 
With Gas Company 


cab KENNELLIE, an employee 
of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, was the guest of honor 
October 17 at a testimonial dinner given 
by his associates upon the completion of 
fifty years of continuous service with the 
company. The dinner was held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, one block from where 
Mr. Kennellie was born, October 21, 
1863. 

Mr. Kennellie was employed by the 
company on October 9, 1882. During his 
half century of service he has never been 
late, and has always been at his desk 
before any other employee. He is known 
as one of the most active men in his 
department. 
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Improving the Use of 
Gas in Industry 


ye extremely 
competitive 
condition existing 
at present in sup- 
plying the heat 
used in industry 
has squarely pre- 
sented to the gas 
industry two sets 
of problems. The 
first is the need 
for strengthening 
and enlarging the basic technical 
knowledge and data upon which the 
successful application of industrial gas 
so largely depends. The second is the 
development of heating processes, and 
new and improved equipment for in- 
terpreting these processes. Several 
years ago the Research Committee an- 
ticipated this condition and in its de- 
cisions concerning the projects to be 
undertaken, and in the manner of 
prosecuting them has constantly striven 
to maintain a sound balance between 
the two. The committee feels that 
conditions in the competitive field con- 
tinue to make such a course advisable 
and this view seems to be shared by a 
large majority of industrial gas engi- 
neers and sales executiyes. 

It should be remembered that the 
position of gas in industry is not im- 
pregnable. Every service rendered by 
gas can be rendered by some other fuel 
or source of energy. Except for the 
fact that gas is delivered automatically 
from a central outside source, its form 
value can be duplicated by other fuels. 
Its ability to be automatically burned 
and controlled can be duplicated. Fre- 
quently its cost is greater than the cost 
of competing fuels. These and others 
are some of the facts that face every 
industrial gas sales engineer when he 
goes forth to sell gas or to engineer 
a heating process. He not only must 
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‘squarely face these facts, but he must 


also face every argument that alert com- 
peting salesmen build up around them. 
It is, of course, understood that 
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By N. T. Sellman 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


every gas company will furnish its 
sales engineers with all of the tools 
within its reach; tools that will help 
him accomplish the important work he 
is assigned to do. He will be given 
proper supervision, catalogues, and ad- 
vertising material and technical data. 
He will add to these his native ability 
and the ability his education and ex- 
perience have given him. He will find 
where heat is used in industry and, 
with the tools given him, he will, by 
dint of hard work, secure a portion of 
this business for gas, and by continued 
work, he will keep this business for 
the gas company. Eventually, however, 
he strikes a limit. He finds his efforts 
thwarted by a lack of suitable equip- 
ment, or because a suitable process 
has not been developed or because of 
some missing link in the technique of 
applying gas to the heating process he 
is facing, or perhaps his efforts are 
blocked because of some recent discov- 
ery or development by his competitors, 
one that he never before had to take 
into account. He can and does over- 
come some of these by superior energy 
and salesmanship, but he is frequently 
playing a losing game and in such 
cases must in the long run give in and 
see his percentage of the total heating 
load dwindle. It is needless to say 
that when these conditions are multi- 
plied by the number of field men sell- 
ing industrial gas, the balance sheets of 
the gas companies are very much af- 
fected. 
Violent Changes 

Experience has shown in every mod- 
ern business that when such conditions 
are met, they must be overcome by 
providing improvements in existing 
products or introducing entirely new 
products. Only when this is done can 
the business continue at its accustomed 
pace or make any further gains. The 
gas business is no exception to this. 
We know that every five-year period 
sees gas utilization on a different plane 
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from that which it was on during the 
previous five years. That it has pro- 
gressively moved upward during each 
five-year period in the past has been 
no accident. It has been due to the 
success of the efforts made to produce 
and distribute gas more efficiently and 
to an increase in the use value of gas 
resulting from the improvement of 
heating processes, the development of 
new equipment and appliances, and in 
discovering and applying ways to im- 
prove the technique of combustion and 
industrial heating. 

The last five-year period will serve 
to illustrate. During that time there 
have been two violent changes in fac- 
tory and fuel conditions. First, mass 
production in all its ramifications 
reached its peak and has pointed to 
what we can expect in the way of pro- 
duction methods in the future. Indus- 
trial gas had to meet the growth in 
mass production practice in everything 
from tin tags to automobiles. And by 
completely revamping many utilization 
pfactices, gas successfully met the situ- 
ation. Secondly, not only did produc- 


‘tion later fall off, but the demand of 


manufacturers for cheaper unit heating 
costs became pressing. Concurrently, 
due to the lowered price level of most 
fuels, and to the improvements made 
in their utilization, the industrial gas 
men have been forced to attain the 
lower overall unit heating costs now 
demanded by manufacturers, and in 
addition have had to more than meet 
the lower unit costs offered by many 
of our competitors. 

The extent to which this has been 
accomplished can be seen by an inspec- 
tion of any typical factory today and a 
comparison made with a typical factory 
of five years ago. But by the same 
token, a close inspection will clearly 
point out that despite the lower price 
level of coal and oil, the strides made 
by gas in applying heat automatically 
and efficiently have been most pro- 
nounced. They must be reckoned with 
from a different light from that of five 
years ago. 











Our competitors have become aroused. 
Oil burners that meet most every re- 
quirement have been highly developed. 
They operate automatically; in many 
cases fully unattended. More is known 
about them ; hence, servicing and main- 
tenance have been reduced. Intelli- 
gent engineering assures better installa- 
tion. Elaborate controls have been 
worked out. The coal industry has 
become utilization conscious and more 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion during the last five years than dur- 
ing any previous period of similar 
length. Butane has made its appear- 
ance in factories and offers the same 
utilization form value that gas does. 
Electricity is being energetically pushed ; 
its flexibility, ease of control and lack 
of combustion atmospheres are the 
chief causes for the progress it has 
made. 


Cheapest Source of Energy 

On this checkerboard, of which the 
present-day industrial heating situation 
consists, gas has held its own and 
made some progress. It has done so 
because the regular sales and engineer- 
ing has been supplemented by pioneer 
research and development work. We 
have seen new processes introduced 
and new appliances and equipment 
replace older, slower and higher unit 
cost methods. We have seen batch 
type heating gradually replaced by con- 
tinuous heating in one industry after 
the other, from bread baking to car- 
burizing and from enameling to core 
baking. We have also seen remarkable 
progress made toward controlling tem- 
peratures and atmospheres. 

We have seen organized research 
produce new practical ways of burn- 
ing gas, one of which has so aroused 
the chemical and metallurgical worlds 
that we hear the prediction made, that 
for certain high temperature opera- 
tions, it will not only be the means of 
replacing oil, but will entirely supplant 
the well-known premixing methods of 
burning gas. In fact, that is happen- 
ing in some shops now. 

We have also seen research cool and 
dehumidify whole houses with gas in 
the summer, instead of merely heating 
and humidifying them in the winter, 
and it is being done cheaper than when 
using other sources of energy. We 
have seen research in hotel and restau- 
rant cooking point the way to the first 
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break-away from the conventional at- 
mospheric burners and substitute more 
positive and efficient power burners. 
We can see many more examples of 
the way in which industrial heating 
competition has been met during the 
past five years and how it is being met 
at present. But furthermore, one can 
also observe that the research and de- 
velopment movement has been grasped 
by industrial gas men and equipment 
manufacturers as a safe and sure means 
of holding and extending their busi- 
ness. The leadership furnished by the 
Association through its Industrial Re- 
search Committee has spread and its 
work has, in effect, been multiplied by 
the efforts of all units in the industry, 
much as the ripples from a stone 
dropped in a lake multiply in size and 
scope. 

We now find all industry girding 
itself in a supreme effort to lower unit 
costs and to simplify plant operations. 
The heating processes are not being 
overlooked, far from it. In fact, they 
are receiving major attention in most 
places. It is a fact that our competi- 
tors for industrial business are better 
organized and are more determined 
than ever. The anthracite coal indus- 
try, for instance, is tired of having its 
back to the wall and is beginning to 
fight, and its chief tool is research 
designed to improve the technique of 
application of coal. On the other hand, 
the gas business is organized and is 
steadily making progress in its factory 
heating methods. Its success or failure 
in the industrial heating field in the 
future is going to depend largely upon 
the ability and skill with which its re- 
searches are planned and executed, the 
number of them and the extent to 
which they are carried. 


Preparedness Will Earn Reward 

A certain momentum has been at- 
tained, and the direction along which 
industrial research should proceed, and 
is proceeding, has been clearly deter- 
mined. The various missing links in 
out knowledge of gas combustion are 
being attacked one by one. A stand- 
ard industrial gas nomenclature is be- 
ing built up. The handicap of noisy 
burners is being overcome by research. 
The possibilities and limitations of the 
use of preheated air are being deter- 
mined scientifically and should result 
in a more extended use of that method 
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of heat saving. That very basis of 
furnace design, the combustion space 
requirements, are now being run down 
for the first time. Three initial com- 
bustion research bulletins were released 
by the Research Committee this week. 

Metallurgical problems, on which 
the continued use of gas largely de- 
pends are slowly but surely being run 
down. Gas men must have available 
all basic information on scaling, de- 
carburization, etc., of steel in order 
that heat treating with gas will not be 
undermined by industrial advances, but 
instead will grow apace with the 
technical requirements of the metal- 
lurgists. 

Today’s heating business is going to 
those who can show that they most 
deserve it. Tomorrow's increased busi- 
ness is going to those who are best 
prepared to handle it. The past five 
years have shown the important part 
that research and development have 
played in fortifying and extending the 
use of industrial gas. We are facing 
a different set of conditions than those 
we faced five years ago. We are facing 
customers who know more about what 
they want and are setting their specifi- 
cations accordingly. We are facing 
competitors who are aroused in utili- 
zation matters and who apparently in- 
tend to leave no stone unturned to 
close in the gap between ourselves and 
them. And on top of that we are 
facing the need of refinements in gas 
application that under older factory 
conditions and under older heating 
methods were considered unnecessary. 

The cost of conducting worthwhile 
research is less now than it probably 
will be for many years to come. Re- 
search and development conducted now 
will not only prove to be an insurance 
to the industry but will turn into worth- 
while investment. Any move to stull- 
ify or retard the movement is bound 
to have a serious effect on our busi- 
ness. 

We have reached the point where 
there is no such thing as knowing too 
much about the fine points of our 
product in connection with the way it 
is used in our customers’ plants. To- 
morrow’s factories will demand a heat- 
ing service that will be automatic in 
every sense of the word, will be abso- 
lutely clean, free from labor and atten- 
tion, will have no objectionable odors 


(Continued on page 489) 
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Meeting Our 
Sales Problems 


By B. J. Denman 


Vice-President 
The United Light & Power Co. 


we have many sales problems, but 
there is one of such outstanding 
importance that I will confine my dis- 
cussion to it alone. 

This problem is that of maintaining 
and further developing the domestic 
load. Its importance is shown by the 
fact that the domestic sales constituted 
approximately 72 per cent of the total 
sales of manufactured gas for 1931, 
and its stability by a decrease of only 
1.8 per cent over the preceding year. 
It is the resulting stability of earnings 
that has made securities of gas com- 
panies such desirable investments. The 
industry is seriously threatened with 
the loss of this business by. the develop- 
ment and increasing use of electric and 
of oil-burning equipment. Through the 
coordinated efforts of the electric and 
the oil burner industries, and the lack 
of this, on the part of the gas indus- 
try, the public has in a large measure 
been sold on the superiority of electric 
cooking and oil heating. We can 
hardly dispute the fact that the electric 
crowd has led the way, and we must 
not overlook the old maxim—‘‘The 
race will always be won by the swift.” 
Were we not too little concerned about 
the development of electric devices, 
such as the toaster, coffee percolator, 
etc., which deprived us of our break- 
fast load; and the growth of the res- 
taurant and laundry business, which 
deprived us of our cooking and water 
heating load? Have we not gotten 
into the state of mind, of thinking that 
the electric industry has had a great 
advantage in the development of new 
appliances? Have we not attributed 
the great increase in consumption per 
domestic electric meter to that fact, and 
felt that we could do little about it? 
Has not this state of mind reached 
that of such complacency, that we per- 
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Developing 


mit extravagant 
claims of superior- 
ity of electric cook- 
ing, for example, 
to go unchallenged 
when we have a superior and cheaper 
method ? 

Competition of this kind has been 
so keen, and promises to become so 
much keener, that our methods must 
be radically changed. We must not 
overlook the fact that the pressure of 
electric and oil competition goes farther 
back than to the electric utility, and the 
oil distributing companies. 


Coordination of Effort Needed 

The development of the electric re- 
frigerator gave such an impetus to the 
development of the electric domestic 
load, that it has reacted tremendously 
on the electric manufacturing and cer- 
tain other manufacturing industries. 
Most electric utilities have merchan- 
dised for many years, and were well 
prepared for the coming of the re- 
frigerator as far as promotional meth- 
ods and rates were concerned. That 
industry has long realized the value of 
an inducement type of rate. They real- 
ized that additional sales per meter 
could be taken on at a much less cost 
per unit, and they reflected this in their 
rates. The effect of this on the develop- 
ment of the domestic electric load can 
hardly have been appreciated by the 
gas industry or it would have generally 
adopted this form of rate, many years 
ago. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that a few men in the industry, and 
our rate committees in particular, have 
been urging this for years but with 
little avail. They have been voices 
crying in the wilderness. The tre- 
mendous number of electric refrigera- 
tors in use could not have been even 
faintly approximated without it. It 
is an essential part of any sales pro- 
gtam. The reaction of an inducement 
type of rate on sales and hence on 
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Domestic Load 


Author says inducement rates, co- 
ordinated efforts, replacement of ob- 
solete equipment and credit changes 
among factors which will turn trick. 


costs must be more 
thoroughly appre- 
ciated by executives 
of gas companies. 
The very large sales 
of refrigerators by two or three manu- 
facturing companies who developed 
them, brought into the field other man- 
ufacturers who saw their sales in other 
lines decreasing. The manufacture of 
refrigerators offered these manufac- 
turers an opportunity to put men and 
machinery to work, and they were not 
slow in taking advantage of it. In 
spite of very keen competition between 
them, there has developed a very com- 
plete coordination of effort, not only 
in national and regional advertising, 
but also in other sales plans, the ef- 
fectiveness of which is shown by the 
results. This same coordination must 
be had in the gas industry. 

The success of the electric refrigera- 
tor sales plan has indirectly developed 
a very serious threat to the gas indus- 
try, in arousing in the manufacturers 
appreciation of the value of similar 
development along other lines, such as 
the electric range and the oil burner. 
Had there not been an almost complete 
cessation of plant extensions, this 
might not have occurred, but no re- 
sourceful manufacturer will sit calmly 
by and see his factory and men idle if 
they can be turned to other uses, even 
if the new use will result in the shut- 
ting down of some other plant or in- 
dustry. It is my opinion that the 
pressure for the development of the 
electric range came more from the 
manufacturer than from the utility. 
Coordinated efforts similar to those 
used in selling refrigerators are being 
used and with a great measure of suc- 
cess. The same thing is happening in 
the oil burner industry. The number 
of manufacturers and the amount spent 
for advertising are increasing, and the 
application of the burner to water heat- 











ing and other uses is being further de- 
veloped. 


Aggressive Sales Methods Needed 


The fact that already over 1,000,000 
electric ranges are in use in comparison 
with about 10,500,000 gas ranges 
should make us sit up and take notice. 
The saturation in some Pacific Coast 
cities has reached 30 per cent and in 
Winnepeg it is 58 per cent. The very 
existence of the industry is threatened 
unless we adopt the same aggressive 
sales methods that our competitors are 
using. We have been taking it sitting 
down—we must get up on our hind 
legs and fight. The only disadvantage 
we have is our own mental attitude. 
What are we going to do about it? 

In the first place, we must sell our- 
selves on the merit of our service and 
our appliances. Several times I have 
said that we cannot expect to have 
good public relations, without first 
having good employee relations. By 
the same token, we cannot expect to 
sell the public on the advantages of 
our service without first selling it to 
the people in the industry. The in- 
fluence that springs from large em- 
ployee use of modern appliances is 
tremendous. Too long, not only have 
we permitted our customers to use, 
but we have used outmoded ranges, 
inconvenient, inadequate, and ineff- 
cient water heaters and other appli- 
ances. Probably 85 per cent of all gas 
ranges are obsolete, without even heat 
control, to say nothing about time con- 
trol, lighters, insulation, etc. Little 
wonder that we are open to attack. 
We introduced color into the range 
and for a long time have had a much 
more beautiful and at the same time a 
cheaper and more economical range. 
How many of our employees have 
really modern equipment? How many 
of them even know about it? If they 
do not, how can we expect our cus- 
tomers to know about it? Undoubt- 
edly most of our employees as well as 
our customers think that only with an 
electric range can the housewife play 
golf or bridge while preparing dinner. 
How many of them know that this is 
just as possible with a gas range, cost- 
ing much less to install and less to 
operate? How many know that the 
insulated oven makes the range just as 
cool as the electric range—that it has 
an infinite number of adjustments of 
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rate of heat output instead of three— 
and that it makes no more dirt or 
odor? Our big field for range sales 
then is in replacement, beginning in 
the homes of the people in the indus- 
try. 

As a means of increasing our do- 
mestic load and at the same time im- 
proving our load factor, the water 
heater offers the biggest opportunity. 
We now have a heater which is very 
efficient and which can be sold at a 
price low enough to secure large vol- 
ume of sales, assuming, of course, that 
such an inducement type of rate is 
available as will make the monthly 
operating cost low enough to be in- 
cluded in the budget of the customer 
with moderate income. 


Must Meet Present Conditions 


I am not pessimistic. The industry 
survived a much greater threat. The 
development of the electric incandes- 
cent lamp completely destroyed the gas 
lighting business. This put the indus- 
try on its mettle and there resulted the 
development of the cooking load—a 
much greater load with a much better 
load factor—resulting in lower costs, 
and hence lower rates—the lower rates 
again attracting more business. If the 
industry can survive that sort of com- 
petition, it certainly can survive the 
present competition—but not without 
proper methods carefully planned and 
carried out. 

Present conditions require different 
methods than did the conditions ob- 
taining in 1928 and 1929. In my 
Opinion, one of the most important 
things is longer credit. As an example, 
in one of our natural gas distributing 
properties having approximately 35,000 
meters, the sales of gas furnaces and 
conversion burners had dropped alarm- 
ingly, only 366 having been sold from 
the first of the year to September 1. 
In an endeavor to stimulate ales, 
longer credit was arranged, four years 
if desired, with a very low monthly 
payment. Dealers were encouraged to 
participate and many responded. The 
plan has been in effect only ten days 
but during that time 457 sales have 
been made. It certainly looks promis- 
ing, and the plan may have wider ap- 
plication. 

Much more could be said along 
these lines but time prevents. To sum 
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up—to meet our sales problems, we 
should at least— 

First, Adopt an inducement type of 
rate. This is imperative. 

Second, Coordinate our efforts— 
manufacturer—gas company—dealer— 
not only through national and re- 
gional advertising but by national pro- 
motional plans. We have the best 
story, let’s tell it. 

Third, Sell our own organizations— 
make them see that their future is en- 
tirely dependent on that of the in- 
dustry. 

Fourth, Replace obsolete equipment 
— it offers the greatest opportunity of 
attack by competitors. 

Fifth, Do a real job of selling water 
heating—it can be done. It is next 
in importance to the range business, 
and it has important advantages in 
character of load. 

Sixth, Make such necessary changes 
in time of credit as will give the best 
overall results. The greatly reduced 
sales cost may justify longer terms 
than may appear desirable on first con- 
sideration. . 

The job can and will be done. In 
numbers there is strength. The fight 
goes to the strong! We are all set. 
Let’s go! 





Briton Praises 
A. G. A. Research 


Members of the American Gas As- 
sociation undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in comment made by Dr. R. V. 
Wheeler, director of safety in Mines 
Research Board of Great Britain, and 
one of the world’s outstanding re- 
search authorities on coal, upon the 
results of research in the gas, coke and 
by-product making qualities of Ameri- 
can coals, conducted at the Associa- 
tion’s expense and direction by the 
Bureau of Mines at its Experiment Sta- 
tion, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In a letter to friends in the Bureau 
of Mines, Dr. Wheeler said: 

“I should be glad if you would con- 
vey to A. C. Fieldner my appreciation 
of. the series of technical papers deal- 
ing with the carbonizing properties 
and constituents of different coals that 
have appeared from the Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment Station. The amount of in- 
formation contained in these papers is 
remarkable and the accumulation of 
data of this kind should prove of con- 
siderable value to the American coal 
mining industry.” 
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A. G. A. Testing Laboratory Staff, 1932 


Annual Review 


Of A. G. A. Laboratory Activities 


g¢ was on May 23, 1924, or approxi- 

mately eight and one-half years 
ago, that the Executive Board of the 
American Gas Association gave final 
approval to the establishment of a na- 
tional testing laboratory. Harry C. 
Abell, chairman of the Committee on 
the Testing Laboratory, in presenting 
his report at the Annual Convention 
that year said: 

“It is expected that results will flow 
from this work of testing and certifi- 
cation which will tend to greatly raise 
the standard of many appliances and to 
afford a measure of safety and perform- 
ance which will be of the greatest 
value to the gas companies, the manu- 
facturers and particularly to the public 
whom we serve.” 


By F. R. Wright 


Publications Editor, A. G. A. Testing 
Laboratory 


The effectiveness of the Laboratory 
in accomplishing the intended pur- 
poses, together with its record of serv- 
ice in the field of research has, I be- 
lieve, fully justified the faith of those 
responsible for its establishment. 

One of the outstanding services of 
the Laboratory during the seven and 
one-half years of its operation has been 
the testing and certification of more 
than 21,000 models of domestic gas 
appliances, thus making available for 
the public’s use equipment capable of 
insuring safe and satisfactory service, 
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and in this manner contributing in no 
small degree to the continued advance- 
ment of our industry in the face of ever 
increasing competition. 

Each year the extent of our testing 
and inspection operations has shown 
a marked increase. The volume of test- 
ing and inspection work completed 
during the last fiscal year when com- 
pared with that for the first full year’s 
operations, shows an increase of ap- 
proximately 400 per cent. Although 
the extent of such activities during the 
last year was slightly less than that for 
the previous fiscal year, the record of 
work done indicates exceptional ac- 
tivity in the appliance manufacturing 
field, especially in view of general eco- 
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nomic conditions. Splendid progress 
has been made by the Pacific Coast 
Branch Laboratory, which began oper- 
ations in Los Angeles, Calif., in May, 
1931. Since its establishment it has 
tested and approved more than 1,000 
models of gas appliances, and during 
the last fiscal year accounted for more 
than 22 per cent of the total testing 
business of both laboratories. 

Far more important than this, how- 
ever, has been the service made possi- 
ble to our member companies in the 
Pacific Coast area, through the medium 
of this Western laboratory. It is es- 
timated that the saving in freight 
transportation charges alone, to West- 
ern manufacturers during the past year 
exceeds $11,000, while savings to 
manufacturers in traveling, and other 
expenses, which would have been en- 
tailed had appliances tested been 
shipped to Cleveland, are estimated at 
$5,000. Coupled with this tangible 
saving there is the additional advantage 
to manufacturers of being able to mar- 
ket newly approved appliances from 
two to three months earlier than other- 
wise would have been possible. In 
addition there has been the benefit of 
greater convenience and assistance to 
member companies through direct con- 
tact with the Laboratory. 

Twenty-eight Pacific Coast manu- 
facturers have joined the Association 
during the last eighteen months, pri- 
marily as a result of the establishment 
of the Los Angeles Laboratory. All 
of these companies submitted appli- 
ances for approval for the first time 
during this period. During the same 
period of time about ten additional 
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Pacific Coast Branch Laboratory Staff, 1932 


California cities, as well as one in 
New Mexico and others in Texas and 
Arizona, adopted ordinances limiting 
the sale and/or installation of domes- 
tic gas appliances to those tested and 
approved by a recognized testing lab- 
oratory. 

A pronounced increase in the per- 
centage of approved gas appliances 
among those being marketed in the 
Western States has been manifest 
which may also be logically attributed 
to the activities of our’ Pacific Coast 
Branch. In addition, the Los Angeles 
branch has made possible closer co- 
operation with our member companies, 
the various manufacturer groups and 
associations in California, the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, and with city 
officials, resulting in a record of serv- 
ice to the Western branch of our in- 


View of mixed gas research section showing some of the appliances used in study of mixed gases 


dustry impossible of attainment under 
any other arrangement. 

Of comparable importance with the 
Laboratory's progress in the testing 
and certification of appliances has been 
its record in the field of research. 
Records show that research in the de- 
velopment of, and revision to, require- 
ments for gas appliances increased 
more than 600 per cent during the 
period from 1926 to 1932. During 
the past year forty-six separate investi- 
gations in this field were completed, 
resulting in the preparation of forty- 
six reports totaling 762 pages of dis- 
cussion and data, and including fifty 
drawings, twenty-nine photographs and 
fifty-two graphs. Since all of this re- 
search is conducted under the direction 
of the A.G.A. Approval Require- 
ments Committee and its subcommit- 
tees, the activities in this field are at 
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Test being made during study of the characteristics of burning gas with 


preheated air 


once evident. A total of twenty-one 
meetings of requirements committees 
was held during the course of the year. 
Three sets of requirements were pub- 
lished, five sets are now in the final 
stages of completion and seven sets of 
new and revised requirements were 
completed during the year and are now 
in the hands of the American Standards 
Association awaiting final approval. 
Six new subcommittees of the 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee were organized during the year 
to draft requirements for gas appli- 
amce accessories and controls, as well 
as for additional types of appliances, 
making a total of twenty-two standing 
committees now engaged in prepara- 
tion and revision of requirements. 


With the passing of time the indus- - 


try has come to depend more and more 
upon the Laboratory for the conduct 
of research leading to the solution of 
problems which are of national interest 
and importance. The year 1927 
marked the entry of the Laboratory 
into the field of research other than 
that incident to the development and 
revision of requirements. Since that 
time the Laboratory's research activi- 
ties have shown a decided increase each 
year. Research work other than in the 
preparation of requirements showed an 
increase for the past year of approxi- 
mately 400 per cent over the same 
period in 1927. 

In recent years research projects 
have been assigned to the Laboratory 
not only in the field of utilization, but 
also those concerning production and 
distribution. 

Early in 1927 the Laboratory under- 
took an investigation under the direc- 
tion of the Mixed Gas Research Com- 


mittee, to de- 
termine the 
permissible 
limits in blend- 
ing gases from 
the standpoint 
of variations in 


specific gravity, 


and chemical 
composition 
and still retain 
satisfactory ap- 
pliance per- 
formance. This 





Measuring the noise produced by an Industrial Gas Burner in the 
course of research on. noise elimination in industrial gas combustion 


Systems 


prtogram was later extended by the 
committee as the need for additional 
information became apparent, until it 
covered practically the entire field of 
gas mixing problems. This investiga- 
tion proceeded continuously for a pe- 
riod of five and one-half years and 
was completed 
during the past 
Association 
year. 

A tremen- 
dous amount of 
work was done 
in the course 
of this investi- 
gation as evi- 
denced by the 
fact that 25 
progress re- 
ports contain- 
ing approxi- 
mately 2,000 
typewritten 


pages of dis- 


heating value, . 
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cussion and data were issued based 
upon the results of 175,000 separate 
tests and examinations, involving the 
preparation and study of 250 differ- 
ent gas mixtures. Two bulletins have 
already been published on this subject 
and the third and final report sum- 
marizing the entire investigation is 
now completed and will be available 
to member gas companies in the early 
future. 

Of great importance also to our in- 
dustry is the pipe joint research in- 
vestigation being conducted, under the 
direction of the Pipe Joint Committee, 
at the Labora- 
tory, in Cleve- 
land. The orig- 
inal program 
for the study 
of bell and 
spigot joints 
which was de- 
cided upon by 
the committee 
was completed 
during last 
year. Asa fe- 
sult of this in- 
vestigation it 
has been pos- 
sible to pre- 
pare definite 
recommenda- 
tions for the 
construction and repair of such joints. 
Another important development of 
this work has been to stimulate thought 
and development in joints available for 
use as well as methods of repairing 
them. An extensive investigation of 
cast-iron pipe joints carried out for the 





Research on requirements—investigating the performance of draft hoods 
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Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
also has been completed and final re- 
ports prepared and submitted for ap- 
proval. 

Last year marked the beginning of a 
study of welded joints having for its 
aim the development of a non-destruc- 
tive test method for field use. A work- 
ing model of an instrument for de- 
termining the soundness of welds has 
been developed and study is now being 
made to determine the best methods of 
application in order to enable it to 
give the most satisfactory results. 

Research in the industrial utilization 
of gas was continued during the year 
on three important projects for the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research. 
These include—‘'A Study of the Char- 
acteristics of Burning Gas with Pre- 
heated Air,” ‘The Elimination of 
Noise in Industrial Gas Burners” and 
“Research in Fundamentals of Com- 
bustion Space Requirements in High 
Temperature Gas Furnaces.” 

The first of these investigations was 
concluded during the past year and a 
final bulletin published, copies of 
which may be secured upon applica- 
tion to Association Headquarters. The 
study of this subject not only disclosed 
the practical possibility of savings due 
to the three principal methods of uti- 
lizing heat introduced by preheated air, 
namely, by (1) increasing the rate of 
production of work without increasing 
the gas rate or furnace temperature, 
(2) increasing the furnace tempera- 
ture without increasing the gas rate or 
decreasing the production, and (3) re- 
ducing the gas rate without changing 
the rate of production or decreasing 
the furnace temperature; but has also 
established many facts concerning the 
practical application of recuperation, 
general limitations with regard to ma- 
terials used, practical limits of preheat 
temperatures, as well as practical but 
accurate means of readily computing 
the savings from burning gas at any 
degree of preheat, furnace temperature, 
and furnace atmosphere. The facts 
disclosed by this investigation should 
clear up many uncertainties concerning 
both the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of this subject. 

The investigation concerned with 
the elimination of noise in industrial 
gas burners has disclosed many impor- 
tant facts. Among other things, it 


has been found that the noise produced 
increases in direct proportion to the 
ignition velocity of the gas, which as 
disclosed in other studies, depends 
upon the chemical composition. Nat- 
ural gas, as might be expected, was 
found to be approximately 30 per cent 
less noisy than coke oven gas. The 
effects of such factors as air gas ratio, 
intimacy of the air and gas mixture, 
and straightening of the port stream, 
i.e., elimination of turbulence, were 
also determined. In addition, practical 
means have been developed whereby 
the noisiness of industrial burners may 
be reduced as much as 30 per cent 
through proper precautions in the de- 
sign of the manifold and mixing 
devices preceding the burner body. 
Although this investigation has not 
been completed, a summary report cov- 
ering the results thus far secured was 
recently published for distribution. 
Considerable progress has also been 
made in the study of the fundamentals 
underlying combustion space require- 
ments in high temperature gas fur- 
naces. Data on the effects of the size, 
shape, number and locations of flues, 
with a combustion space of a given 
size and shape discloses that, whereas 
the shape, number and location of 
flues had little or no effect, the size 
of the flue was found to govern the 
absolute furnace pressure: The effects 
on the combustion space requirements, 
of using a different number of burners 
of the same type also has been in- 
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vestigated. The results show that the 
use of more than one burner has no 
appreciable effect on furnace per- 
formance except to improve heat dis- 
tribution. The shape and size of the 
combustion space, unquestionably, have 
considerable effect and it is this phase 
of the subject that is now being in- 
vestigated. 

For some time the need of stand- 
ardization of terms and definitions 
used in industrial gas utilization has 
been recognized; consequently the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research 
assigned the Laboratory the task of 
preparing material of this nature. 
Through the cooperation of industrial 
gas engineers of member companies, 
such a bulletin was finally completed, 
approved by the committee and pub- 
lished for distribution. Copies may 
be secured upon application to Asso- 
ciation Headquarters. 

Notwithstanding adverse economic 
conditions, the Laboratory has shown 
an increase in work accomplished in 
every line of its activity during the 
fiscal year just ended. It is believed 
that its record of service to the gas 
industry and to the public whom we 
serve is unequaled by any similar 
organization in existence, and conse- 
quently, merits the continued support 
and cooperation of both manufactur- 
ers and gas utilities to the end that it 
may continue to expand in usefulness 
and service to our industry and to the 
public. 





J. B. Myers Retires from U. G. I. 


J B. MYERS, sales manager of The 
@ Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
retired on October 1, after forty years in 
the utility business. Nearly thirty-three 
years of that period had been spent with 
U. G. I. and associated properties. 

Conrad N. Lauer, president of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, in a 
letter to Mr. Myers, stated: 

“You have had a long and honorable 
career of almost 33 years with us and 
during that time have never failed to give 
your best efforts and whole-hearted co- 
operation to the Company. It is with re- 
luctance that I accept your resignation 
and I want you to know that you carry 
with you our very best wishes for hap- 
piness in your remaining years.” 

Mr. Myers began his public utility career 
with the Chicago (Ill.) Economic Fuel Gas 
Company, in 1892. With U. G. I. he 
started as a clerk in the Philadelphia Gas 
Works commercial department in Novem- 
ber, 1899. This was followed in 1901 by 
one year with U. G. I., traveling among 
the outside properties on new business 


promotion work, and one-half year with 
the Rhode Island Company, then a 
U. G. I. subsidiary. He returned to the 
U. G. I. in 1903 and continued his work 
of new business promotion among the 
outside companies until 1905, when he 
became commercial agent for The Con- 
necticut Railway and Lighting Company, 
Waterbury. In 1907 he again came back 
to U. G. I. headquarters, and in 1909 was 
appointed assistant commercial agent, and 
later (1911) commercial agent, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works. This latter position, 
changed in title to sales manager, he held 
until his retirement. 


F. B. Richards Succeeds 
Sir Arthur Duckham 


B. RICHARDS, for years managing 
@ director of the Woodall-Duckham 
Vertical Retort and Oven Construction 
Company, has been elected chairman of the 
board of Woodhall-Duckham Ltd., to suc- 
ceed the late Sir Arthur Duckham, who 
was well known to the gas industry in 
America. 
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Cooperate 
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With the Gas Companies 


OUR Committee on Trade Pro- 

motion has been working on a 
broad program for several years. 
One feature of it is closer coopera- 
tion with the gas companies in the 
sale of gas house heating. We asked 
Mr. Snow, who acted as a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Trade 
Promotion, to write on this matter 
of cooperation with the gas com- 
panies. Here is his article. Read it. 
Think it over in connection with 
your own local conditions. Then see 
the gas company and begin cooperat- 
ing. Remember that cooperation is 
like alternating current; it runs both 
ways. 

The following notice was sent out 
from the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association on May 26, 
1932: 


To Member Company Delegates: 

A conference was recently held at 
Association Headquarters looking to- 
ward further development of coop- 
erative sales activities between the 
gas utilities and heating and piping 


contractors in promoting the use of - 


gas for house heating. In attendance 
were Messrs. Herbert A. Snow, 
member of the Trade Promotion 
Committee, and S. Lewis Land, Edu- 
cational Director of the Heating and 
Piping.-Contractors National Asso- 
ciation; Colonel Oscar H. Fogg, 
Chairman, Allied Trades Committee 
and Mr. Hugh Cuthrell, Chairman, 
Trade and Dealer Cooperation Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and the writer. 

The Association’s statement of 
principles adopted on May 2, 1931, 
for the guidance of member com- 
panies as a basis for promoting coop- 
erative trade relations, was reviewed 
and it was generally agreed that these 
recommendations have been effective 
in promoting cooperation between 
the heating and the gas industries. 





* Reprinted from the “Heating and Piping 
Contractors National Association Official Bul- 
letin,” August, 1932. 


By Herbert A. Snow 


It was suggested by the representa- 
tives of the Heating and Piping Con- 
tractors National Association that 
certain problems peculiar to the sale 
and installation of gas appliances for 
heating homes made additional rec- 
ommendations to the member com- 
panies of the American Gas Associa- 
tion advisable in the interest of 
further sales development of the 
house heating business. 

After full discussion it was decided 
that the following recommendations 
were mutally desirable: 


1. Every gas company that pro- 
motes the sale of gas for house heat- 
ing should recognize the importance 
of the heating contractor in stimulat- 
ing the sale and installation of gas 
house heating equipment. 

2. Every gas company should pre- 
pare and publish specification and in- 
stallation standards, which should be 
strictly required on all house and 
building heating work coming under 
the jurisdiction of the company. 


In order to expedite the fulfill- 
ment of the last named recommenda- 
tion there is given below a list of 
Association publications bearing 
upon the subject of specifications 
and recommended practices for the 
installation of gas house heating 
equipment, which may serve as basic 
standards, subject to local adaptation 
for cooperation between gas com- 
pany and heating contractors in in- 
suring proper service to the customer. 


Price to 

Members 
1. American Gas Association 
Requirements for House 
Piping and Appliance In- 


WROTEON ons io nck baa $ .20 
2. House Heating (Third 

EE RRP sae. 1.50 
3. Water Heating .......... 1.50 
4. Steam Boilers ........... 1.50 


On behalf of the Association’s 
Committees on Allied Trades, and 


Trade and Dealer Cooperation these 
recommendations are presented to 
each gas company member of the As- 
sociation as essential steps in pro- 
moting the sale of gas house heating. 


Very truly yours, 


ALEXANDER FORWARD, 
Managing Director. 


This is another very tangible evi- 
dence of the good which can come 
from earnest efforts to secure intelli- 
gent cooperation between groups 
having common interests in an in- 
dustry. 

The officials of the American Gas 
Association have met our representa- 
tives on several occasions and have 
never failed to show courteous inter- 
est in our suggestions, which have 
had for their purpose the recogni- 
tion of the place which the heating 
contractor has in the field of gas 
house heating. 

The introduction of gas-fired 
steam, hot water and hot air heaters 
for residences and smaller industrial 
buildings has brought problems into 
the industry which are quite differ- 
ent from what we, as heating con- 
tractors, have been accustomed to 
meet. 

The most important of these prob- 
lems is brought about by the fact 
that the fuel used is supplied by a 
public utility, acting virtually as a 
monopoly under public regulation. 
When an owner decides to use gas as 
a fuel he must purchase the fuel from 
only one source. As that fuel is rela- 
tively higher in operating cost, he 
cannot, if dissatisfied, suddenly 
switch to another source of supply, 
as he can with either coal or oil. 

This condition, however, places 
upon the gas company a responsibil- 
ity for keeping the operating cost 
within a reasonable figure. It also 
requires a control of safety appli- 
ances and installation methods to as- 
sure safe operation. 

The writer’s experience with sev- 
eral gas companies has shown that 
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they are very much alive to these two 
conditions, and except where some 
over-enthusiastic salesmen have made 
figures and promises that could not 
be fulfilled, they have recognized 
frankly their responsibility to the gas 
user. 

The same frankness, however, has 
not always been evident in recogniz- 
ing the relation which the company 
has to the heating contractor. 

The home owner using coal as 
fuel, and up to a few years ago it 
was the universal fuel, relied upon a 
heating contractor not only to install 
the apparatus, but to keep it in order 
and advise when changes or improve- 
ments were needed. With the in- 
troduction of other fuels, including 
oil, gas and electricity, a new order 
of things has come into existence, 
and the home owner is now urged to 
go to the company who supplies the 
fuel and not to the man who installs 
the equipment. 

Perhaps the heating contractor is 
wholly or largely to blame for this 
change, but the fact remains that a 
fundamentally new relationship ex- 
ists now. The grief and bankruptcy 
which many of the new purveyors of 
heating service have experienced in 
the last few years could have been 
avoided if use had been made of the 
knowledge and experience which the 
heating contractor must have to op- 
erate successfully in supplying ade- 
quate heating to clients whose main 
interest is proper warmth in cold 
weather with reasonable economy. 

The two recommendations which 
now have the sanction of the American 
Gas Association give to the heating 
contractor the opportunity to secure 
full recognition from the Gas Com- 
pany in his locality, and to share in 
the sales and the profits which result 
from the activities of the company to 
further the use of gas fuel for home 
heating. 

You will notice that the first rec- 
ommendation includes recognizing 
the importance of the heating con- 
tractor in stimulating the sale of gas 
heating equipment. 

We must bear our full share in the 
selling process. We cannot expect to 
sit in our office and simply receive 
orders from the gas company to in- 
stall a gas heater in John Jones’ 
house. 


To stimulate means to “produce in- 
crease of vital energy” and while that 
sounds rather complicated, some of us 
are beginning to realize that unless we 
get some vital energy business before 
long we are going to pass out of the 
picture. 

The increasing use of gas for heat- 
ing fuel has received some set-back in 
the present hard times, but many per- 
sons and their friends have experienced 
the comfort of automatic heat and the 
ability to purchase such comforts will 
be evident when normal times have 
returned. 

If the heating contractors do their 
share in helping to sell automatic heat 
devices, few, if any, gas companies 
throughout the country will be found 
guilty of monopolizing the installation 
business. 

Many gas companies will endeavor 
to do a large part of the installation 
work with their own men, but in the 
majority of cases, gas companies will 
cooperate with heating contractors 
where contractors are active in selling 
work and efficient and competent in 
their handling of heater installations. 

The second recommendation is one 
of vital importance to the responsible 
heating contractor. Because the gas 
company is responsible for the satisfac- 
tory operation and the safety of the 
equipment, they must insist that in- 
sfallation standards be recognized by 
all who do installation work, for the 
protection of both customer and com- 
pany. 

The effect of these standards on the 
responsible contractor is to eliminate 
from any price competition the man 
who takes a chance on undersized and 
inferior materials or workmanship. 

Before the gas meter is installed by 
the company and the gas turned on for 
testing, the installation must be in- 
spected and approved, and no public 
utility can afford to take any chance on 
unsafe or improper installations. 

Such requirements are safeguards 
against which the reliable contractor 
should offer no objections, especially 
when the preparation of these stand- 
atds has been made in consultation 
with representatives of the local asso- 
ciation of heating contractors. This 
procedure has already worked out very 
satisfactorily in many parts of the coun- 
try and is especially desirable when a 
gas company is first starting out to 
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build up a gas load through house 
heating. 

A committee from the heating con- 
tractors’ association can be of consid- 
erable help to the local gas company 
in formulating specification require- 
ments, through their knowledge and 
experience in designing and installing 
piping connections. Such cooperative 
activities will tend to bring both groups 
to a better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved and either party is justi- 
fied in taking the initiative if condi- 
tions are not satisfactory. 

The American Gas Association rep- 
resents both the gas producing public 
utilities, and the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of gas-fired equipment and 
accessories. The endorsement which 
they have now given to the efforts of 
our National Association through its 
Trade Promotion Committee are very 
gratifying. It is up to us, as heating 
contractors, to recognize this endorse- 
ment by actively helping our local gas 
company to imcrease the use of this 
kind of heating fuel and at the same 
time speed up our own sales activities. 

I can see mo reason why heating 
contractors should not be active in the 
sale of all forms of heating equipment 
and all forms of heating fuel. There 
is a place for all of these things and 
no limitation need be necessary as 
between various manufactured articles 
or forms of fuel. 

Some contractors prefer to operate 
under the franchise or exclusive dealer- 
ship plan limiting their sales efforts to 
one make of equipment and one type 
of fuel. Others feel that they should 
be in a position to install any reliable 
type of heating equipment using any 
standard form of fuel as best suits the 
particular requirements of the customer. 

In either case, the important thing to 
keep in mind is that we, as heating 
contractors, should support and actively 
cooperate with those interests, both 
manufacturers, wholesalers and fuel 
producers who by their methods of dis- 
tribution recognize the important posi- 
tion which the heating contractor has 
in the heating industry. 

We are glad to be able to broadcast 
to our members this action on the 
part of the American Gas Association 
and express the hope, especially from 
the point of view of our Trade Promo- 
tion Committee, that our members will 
get out and sell automatic gas heating. 
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Three Bulletins 


On Gas Combustion Problems 
Released By Research Committee 


N October 10, three combustion 

bulletins were released by the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research. 
These bulletins were published in con- 
nection with Industrial Gas Research 
Projects Nos. 13, 14 and 23 and are 
entitled: 


Research in the Elimination of 
Noise in Industrial Gas Burners. 

A Study of the Characteristics of 
Burning Gas with Preheated Air. 

Standard Nomenclature for Indus- 
trial Gas Combustion Systems. 


The material contained in these bul- 
letins has resulted from research work 
in certain fundamentals of gas com- 
bustion conducted at the A. G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratory and are part of a series 
of projects authorized by the Executive 
Board of the American Gas Associa- 
tion to improve the utilization of gas 
in industry. 


Research in the Elimination of Noise 
in Industrial Gas Burners 


Experimental work on this project 
has been actively pursued throughout 
the past year, in accordance with a 
most comprehensive plan accepted and 
sponsored by the Committee on Indus- 
trial Gas Research. Although the anal- 
ysis of all factors pertaining to noise 
production is not complete, the im- 
portance of the conclusions reached to 
date and their correlation into a dis- 
tinct phase of the investigation has 
made it seem advisable to publish an 
initial progress bulletin covering this 
work. This bulletin embraces the ma- 
terial covered in the seven reports pre- 
pared by the Laboratory staff and sub- 
mitted to the committee in the past two 
and one-half years. Below are the more 
important conclusions of the year just 
terminated. A considerably more de- 
tailed discussion is, of course, included 
in the bulletin. In early work the sim- 


ple audiometer was used for making 
noise measurements, but the demands 
of proposed testing soon made it 
necessary to redesign the instrument 
to attain greater accuracy and rapidity 
of operation, entailing the construc- 
tion of a vacuum tube oscillator and 
the development of a new audiometer 
technique. The modified audiometer 
is now used. A flexible test procedure 
was also organized whereby an indi- 
vidual analysis of each conceivable 
variable connected with gas utilization 
and possibly affecting the noisiness of 
industrial gas installations was facili- 
tated. 

Theoretical considerations and prac- 
tical experience showed the number of 
factors contributory to noisiness to be 
very great. These have been carefully 
classified, and a great many already 
studied in detail. Each study involved 
repeating the tests on different sorts of 
burners, tunnels, and proportioning 
devices, apparatus covering wide ranges 
of industrial application. 

First of all, the relationship between 
input and noise was probed. The 
mere fact that noise increases with gas 
rate seemed almost axiomatic, but a 
precise quantitative analysis of the 
nature of this relationship had never 
been advanced and was necessary as a 
basis for other work. Extended study 
revealed that no matter what the in- 
stallation, or how used, the character 
of the variation of noise with input 
remained unchanged. 

It was further shown that the roar 
of combustion is directly dependent 
upon the ignition velocity of the mix- 
ture being consumed. Irrespective of 
the installation, if the flame speed is 
reduced, so will be the noise. This 
may be accomplished by two means, 
either the ratio of air to gas may be 
altered or a slower burning gas em- 
ployed, for a given combustible max- 
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imum noise occurs at or near the point 
of 100 per cent primary air; thus 
abatement may be effected by operat- 
ing furnaces either with less or more 
than this amount of primary air. Ap- 
plication of this expedient will be lim- 
ited, however, for such action entails 
a sacrifice of efficiency and closely con- 
trolled furnace atmospheres. These 
difficulties are obviated by the other 
alternative, changeover, say from coke 
oven to natural gas. Noise decreases 
of as much as 37 per cent and aver- 
ages of 25 per cent have been secured 
in this manner. It may be here noted 
that preheating of gas or air increases 
ignition velocity and, therefore, noise. 
The intimacy of mixture of gas and 
air and the degree of turbulence exist- 
ing in the port stream constitute other 
prime influences upon noises of com- 
bustion. These factors may be varied 
either with manifold design or burner 
design. Segregation of the two factors 
and their relative appraisal was accom- 
plished by measuring the noisiness of 
burners under many different mani- 
folding conditions. Each manifold was 
designed to possess definite properties 
as an aid or deterrent to straightened 
gas flow and complete mixing. Prop- 
erly modified manifolds have fostered 
noise reduction of 50 per cent in sev- 
eral instances; the elimination of ex- 
cess turbulence contributing greater 
benefits than the promotion of inti- 
mate mixtures. Complete mixing 
alone, however, may frequently be re- 
sponsible for a sizable diminution in 
sound. In this connection it seems un- 
usual that mixing devices of different 
design should mix to the same degree 
of intimacy, yet study has shown this 
to be the case, and any increase in the 
thoroughness of mixture must be ac- 
complished elsewhere. 

In the directioning of turbulent port 
streams the correct design of straight- 
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ening fins is of vital importance. Many 
types of units have been investigated 
and the cross or 4-fin shown to be a 
very efficient and simply constructed 
device. Fins of this type in lengths 
as short as three port diameters com- 
pletely straighten the mixture stream. 
It is anticipated that current work will 
reveal the effects upon straightening 
and mixing of the constructional fea- 
tures of the burner itself. 

Preliminary tests have shown the 
flue, tunnel, furnace enclosure, etc., to 
have marked effects upon the intensity 
of noise. A study of these phases of 
the problem will yield further appli- 
cable conclusions. That nearly every 
feature of industrial furnace design has 
some influence upon noisiness is a most 
significant characteristic of this project. 
All those factors which originate be- 
fore the burner have now been thor- 
oughly treated in this research; the 
rest from the burner itself through the 
furnace and flue, an equally large por- 
tion of the field, constitute the subjects 
of future study and will undoubtedly 
be productive of practicable and valu- 
able recommendations. 

At every turn competitive forces are 
making it increasingly imperative that 
the gas industry, as well as other in- 
dustries, having realized the tremen- 
dous loss of health, efficiency and busi- 
ness that modern industry sustains as a 
direct consequence of noisy operations, 
further develop effective methods of 
noise elimination and abatement. 
When every variable in this problem 
will have been isolated and analyzed, 
sufficient information will have been 
secured to definitely assist in the solu- 
tion of any existent noise problem of 
industrial gas utilization and in the de- 
sign of future silent burning gas 
equipment. 


Standard Nomenclature for Industrial 
Gas Combustion Systems 

For some time the Research Commit- 
tee noted the lack of uniformity in en- 
gineering circles, and in the literature, 
of the terms used to designate the vari- 
ous parts and assemblies that go to 
make up industrial gas combustion 
systems. This lack of uniformity has 
led to considerable confusion and has 
been detrimental to securing a clearer 
and more extensive understanding and 


appreciation of the technique of in- 
dustrial heating with gas. 

In order to overcome this handicap 
and eliminate the confusion that has 
resulted from the lack of uniformity, 
the Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search has had the A.G. A. Testing 
Laboratory prepare a “Standard No- 
menclature for Industrial Gas Combus- 
tion Systems.” When this work was 
started the views of a large number of 
industrial gas engineers and equipment 
manufacturers were secured, and after 
a preliminary compilation of terms was 
made these men reviewed them before 
printing. 

There have been defined seventy in- 
dividual terms covering the burning, 
mixing and piping systems as used in 
connection with industrial furnaces. 
The completeness is such that it can 
be applied to all present systems and 
also form the basis for properly de- 
scribing systems that might be designed 
in the future. As was expected, this 
nomenclature has provided needed ex- 
actness and uniformity in preparing 
specifications, thus facilitating bidding. 
It will likewise furnish a basis for 
uniformity in the preparation of cata- 
logues and other trade literature. 

Some of the items defined are not 
parts of gas combustion systems, 
strictly speaking, but are related terms 
the standardization of which is essen- 
tial if the general treatment of the sub- 
ject is to be of the most practical value. 
Such terms are therefore included. The 
Research Committee believes that the 
terms and definitions contained in the 
nomenclature have met with the gen- 
eral acceptance of the gas and allied 
industries. 


A Study of the Characteristics of Burn- 
ing Gas with Preheated Air 

During the past year the research 
project entitled ‘A Study of the Char- 
acteristics of Burning Gas with Pre- 
heated Air’ assigned to the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratory by 
the Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search was completed and a bulletin 
covering the entire investigation has 
been issued. This project was under- 
taken nearly three years ago to obtain 
complete and authoritative data on 
utilizing waste heat in the flue gases 
of industrial gas furnaces by preheat- 
ing the air used for combustion. 
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Thereby, the furnace efficiency may be 
increased and cost of operation which 
is so important, not only at present, 
but at any time when competition with 
other fuels is keen may be decreased. 

The need for, and desirability of, re- 
liable information on recuperation as 
expressed by the opinions of industrial 
gas engineers to the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research was fully veri- 
fied by a thorough review of the lit- 
erature to date. Not only is there a 
scarcity of published articles on the 
subject, but the information given is 
not in agreement on the possible sav- 
ings by recuperation. It seems prob- 
able that the inconsistencies reported 
in experimental work on which the cal- 
culations for possible savings were 
made may be attributed to the method 
and place of measurement of either 
the flue gas or the air temperature. It 
is also exceedingly important and 
usually very long and tedious to accu- 
rately control and maintain the furnace 
temperature. In the present work a 
great deal of attention was given to 
those factors to insure accurate meas- 
urements. Special high velocity ther- 
mocouples were used for temperature 
measurements and ample time was per- 
mitted for the test furnace and recu- 
perator to come to an equilibrium tem- 
perature. 

Having the benefit of the previous 
two years’ experience it was possible 
this year to compile and correlate a 
large amount of data so that the work 
might be brought to a conclusion. A 
new recuperator and test furnace were 
built early this year so that a greater 
range of air temperatures and furnace 
temperatures could be secured. Three 
reports containing 67 pages and 20 il- 
lustrations and blue prints as well as 
a revised outline of the scope of the 
work and a brief summary of progress 
prepared by the laboratory staff each 
month were reviewed by the Research 
Committee. 

In order to decrease the long tedious 
testing periods to obtain a heating 
curve, it seemed desirable to develop 
a formula which could in turn be 
checked by experimental results to de- 
termine its correctness. Accordingly, 
a mathematical analysis of the heat 
balance of an industrial gas furnace 
burning gas with preheated air was 
made. ‘This resuited in the develop- 
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ment of formulae, which upon appli- 
cation to previously obtained data, 
indicated a very close agreement be- 
tween theoretical and experimental 
values. It was therefore felt advisable 
to extend the scope of experimental 
work to include a greater range of fur- 
nace and air temperatures with two 
geses, namely, natural and coke oven 
gas, in order to check the formula. By 
this method of procedure it was pos- 
sible to establish conclusively the effect 
of burning gas with preheated air in 
a comparatively short length of time 
which otherwise would have taken 
practically a year of continuous test 
work. 

When a pre-mixing combustion sys- 
tem is used with preheated air it is 
necessary to know the ignition tem- 
perature of the gas being burned to 
determine the maximum safe preheat 
temperature. Published data on igni- 
tion temperatures was in poor agree- 
ment and the methods used to obtain 
them did not seem applicable to prac- 
tical use for conditions where pre- 
heated air is used. Consequently an 
apparatus for determining ignition 
temperature of gases in practical gas 
mixing situations was built and sufhi- 
cient data obtained to set safe oper- 
ating limits on various gases. This 
work will be reported in more detail 
in the bulletin but it may be stated 
that preignition of ordinary city gas 
and air will not take place a: tempera- 
tures below 1,000° F. 
pointed out that nozzle-mixing burn- 
ers not only overcome the danger of 
preignition but also possess several 
other desirable features, and for this 
reason, their use may be recommended 
when burning gas with preheated air 
at high temperatures. 

Some of the more important conclu- 
sions which are amplified in more de- 
tail in the bulletin are briefly stated 
below: 


1. The heat salvaged by recuperation 
may be utilized by any of the following 
means depending upon the process in- 
volved. 

a. The volume of gas used for a given 

job may be decreased. 

b. Production may be increased because 
of the greater quantity of heat avail- 
able. 

c. Temperatures of the furnace may be 
increased. 

2. Mathematical formulae as given be- 

low have been established for calculating 


It is further 


the possible gas savings and theoretical 
probable increase in production due to 
preheated air. 

a. Formula for gas savings calculation 


ae A 
s= eae ae x 100. 
S =per cent gas savings. 
A. = heat in air, B.t.u. per cu.ft. of 
gas. 
G = Average gross heating value of 
gas per cu.ft. 


Fg = flue loss above room tempera- 
ture including latent heat of 
vaporization, B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
of gas. 

b. Formula for calculating possible in- 
crease in production. 


P 
Sv= — 100. 
W: x 


Where 
Sw = percentage increase in work. 
P =heat introduced by preheated 
air, B.t.u. per hr. above room 
temperature. 
W.= heat absorbed by work with no 
preheat, B.t.u. per hr. 

3. Experimental tests have verified the 
correctness of the formula for 

a. Natural and coke oven gases (or any 

city gas). 

b. Either reducing, neutral or oxidiz- 

ing furnace atmospheres. 

c. Flue gas temperatures from 1,400- 

2,500° F. 
d. Preheated air temperatures from 80- 
1,624° F. 

4. From the results obtained it is con- 
cluded that the formula given in (2) is 
correct for all industrial gas furnace ap- 
plications. 

5. Gas savings in excess of 40 per cent 
have resulted when burning natural gas 
with preheated air at approximately 
1,600° F. The practicability of air pre- 
heated in excess of that temperature seems 
doubtful since the economic limit from 
the standpoint of investment for most 
installations would be exceeded. 


Makes National Appeal For 
Support of Trade Bodies 


I. HARRIMAN, president of the 

@ Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, recently addressed the fol- 

lowing letter to all Associate and Individual 

Members of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“In recent months I have addressed sev- 
eral communications to you regarding na- 
tional problems and policies with which 
we are dealing. In this letter I want to 
devote myself to business organizations and 
business men’s participation in them. 

“Chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations have been developed in the United 
States as definite agencies working for busi- 
ness betterment and with a necessary place 
in all plans for business recovery. Prac- 
tically all measures, to promote recovery 
in sound ways are dependent upon the ac- 
tivity and efficiency of these agencies. It 
is through them that programs can be car- 
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ried into effect by being given application 
to individual enterprises in communities 
and to individual concerns in each line of 
trade and manufacture. 

“To function effectively in these highly 
important ways—not only locally but na- 
tionally—these organizations must have 
adequate financial support. This means 
that every business concern must do its 
part in supporting the commercial organ- 
izations in all communities where it has in- 
terests, and in supporting its appropriate 
trade organizations. As a matter of busi- 
ness insurance business men should now 
consider increasing their support rather 
than reducing it. Prudent retrenchment in 
these times does not mean retrenchment in 
support of these common enterprises, or in 
lessening of contributions in personal par- 
ticipation in the activities of these organ- 
izations. Rather it means increased gen- 
erosity in personal services as well as 
financial support. 

“Mergers and consolidations cause special 
problems for the organizations on behalf of 
which I am writing. Every large corpora- 
tion should consider its interest in the com- 
munities where it has plants or branches, 
and in the trade associations set up in be- 
half of its line or lines of industry. For 
each plant, branch or line of industry which 
it represents, management should assume 
full responsibility toward the local cham- 
ber of commerce involved, and toward ap- 
propriate trade associations. 

“Naturally I know nothing of your par- 
ticular relationship to your trade associa- 
tion and local chamber. I am quite sure 
you are doing your individual part. I ad- 
dress you, however, as a member of a na- 
tional business movement which necessarily 
includes local and trade organizations of 
business men, and I ask that you exert your 
influence in your community and among 
your business associates to see to it that 
chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions receive that measure of support and 
participation essential in the successful dis- 
charge of their responsibilities in the proc- 
esses of reconstruction.” 


Miss Richardson Resigns 


MES M. P. RICHARDSON, superin- 
tendent of Home Service of The Ot- 
tawa Electric and Gas Companies of Ottawa, 
Canada, has, after five years of home service 
work in Canada’s capital city, resigned her 
position on the order of her physician. 

Miss Richardson, who has a remarkable 
war record, as matron on the nursing staff 
of the Army Medical Corps, having been 
mentioned in dispatches by both Lord 
Kitchener and Sir John French of the 
British Army, brought to her work an en- 
ergy and enthusiasm that made the Ottawa 
Home Service Department outstanding for 
its large attendance and popularity among 
the company’s customers. 

She also took an active part in American 
Gas Association affairs and was ever ready 
to assist to the utmost of her wide ex- 
perience. 
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Affiliated Associations 


EMPIRE STATE GAS AND ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


How They Started and 
How They Have Grown 


By C. H. B. Chapin 


Secretary 





hs oe than a quarter of 
a century ago—Feb- 


ruary 9, 1905, to be exact— 
a group of fourteen utility 
men met at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, N. Y., and by 
adopting a constitution and 
by-laws and electing officers, 
formed the Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association. 

W. W. Cole, of the EI- 
mira Water, Light and Rail- 
road Company, was the first 
president. Others attending 
that meeting were W. T. Morris, Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company, then 
composed of a half-dozen small com- 
panies in the central part of the state; 
H. P. Hartman, Auburn Light, Heat 
and Power Company, now a part of 
the Empire Gas and Electric Company ; 
T. M. R. Meikleham, Binghamton 
Light, Heat and Power Company; 
J. J. Humphries, Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company; T. O. Horton, New York 
and Richmond Gas Company; W. R. 
Beal and E. J. Richards of the New- 
burgh Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany and T. R. Beal and J. L. Wilkie 
of the Poughkeepsie Light, Heat and 
Power Company, later merged into the 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corporation; W. M. Eaton and Mr. 
Brown of the Rochester Railway and 
Light Company, now the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation; S. R. 
Bradley of the Rockland Light and 
Power Company and M. J. Brayton of 
the Utica Gas and Electric Company. 

To these men belong the credit of 
having launched an organization which 
has played an active and useful part in 
New York utility affairs for twenty- 
seven years. 

The founders of the association 
favored a state regulatory commission. 








Herewith is the tenth of a series of articles 
appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving 
an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Work of these associations has proved 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
on the splendid records of these organizations. 


By resolution and public announce- 
ment they committed the association to 
this policy. They hoped that commis- 
sion regulation would remove utility 
questions from the political arena. Un- 
fortunately, this expectation has not 
been altogether fulfilled and commis- 
sion regulation is now under fire from 
several quarters. 

The policy of frankness and friendly 
cooperation with the commission, 
which has been consistently followed 
since the creation of the Commission 
on Gas and Electricity in 1905, was a 
natural corollary to the attitude of the 
founders towards the general princi- 
ples of regulation. Minutes of the 
Executive Committee meetings are full 
of references to commission matters 
and there have been many conferences 
and several joint committees to deal 
cooperatively with particular problems. 

Publicity was another important sub- 
ject which early occupied the attention 
of the association. At the outset, mem- 
ber companies were doing little in the 
way of giving publicity to their affairs, 
but efforts of the association were 
successful in stimulating local activity 
to such an extent that a continuation 
of association participation was found 
unnecessary. 


The association is entitled 
to the credit for organizing 
the Utilities Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and for the 
large sums which this com- 
pany has saved its members 
on their compensation in- 
surance policies. 

During the World War 
the association was active in 
assisting utilities in render- 
ing full service to the gov- 
ernment. It had much to do 
in connection with the dis- 
tribution of fuel and power. It pre- 
pared the first transmission line map 
of the State in order to promote the 
inter-connection of various electric 
systems. This constituted the real 
start in New York of inter-connection 
of electrical facilities which has since 
become so universal. In accordance 
with suggestions from the Public Serv- 
ice Commission and the government, 
it prepared and secured, through its 
members, wide distribution of circulars 
and literature urging strict economy in 
the use of service in order to save 
labor, materials and money for the 
prosecution of the war. 

There have also been joint commit- 
tees with the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials dealing with such matters as 
street lighting, traffic regulations and 
regulation of the sale of gas tubing. 
Relations with the Mayors’ Conference 
have always been most cordial. 

The association has been active in 
studying the development of watet 
power in New York; was instrumental 
in securing legislation permitting the 
savings banks of the state to invest 
in securities of gas and electric cor- 
porations; assisted the authorities in 
(Continued on page 489) 
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Robert W. Hendee Is Elected 
Oklahoma Natural President 


OBERT W. 
HENDEE 
has been elected 
president of the 
Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corpo- 
ration to succeed 
E. A. Olsen, who 
resigned to ac- 
cept an executive 
position in the 
utility field in the 
East. Frank E. Kistler at the same time 
was elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors. The changes were made ef- 
fective October 22, 1932. 

“The selection of Mr. Hendee as 
my successor is particularly pleasing 
to me,” said Mr. Olsen. “It is upon 
him that I have leaned most heavily 
in the executive direction of the com- 
pany; he is a long-time resident of 
Oklahoma and he is from the Okla- 
homa Natural ranks.” 

“I can never cease to be apprecia- 
tive of the fine friendships I have 
made in Oklahoma, and the loyal 
support that has been given by our 
customers and employees during the 
economic emergency that has tested 
the mettle of our citizenship and of 
almost every business organization. 
Mr. Kistler, Mr. Hendee and their 
loyal helpers may be relied upon to 
operate the company efficiently and 
for the best interests of the people and 
stockholders alike.” 

Mr. Hendee, as senior vice-presi- 
dent of the company, recently re- 
moved to Oklahoma City in charge of 
the western division. He will return 
to Tulsa upon the naming of his suc- 
cessor in the Oklahoma City post. He 
has a national reputation as a gas 
engineer and executive. 

Mr. Hendee, who was born in 
Rochester, N. Y., and educated in the 
public schools of East Orange, N. J., 
came to Oklahoma with his parents in 
1913. He later was graduated from 
Cornell University in mechanical 
engineering. In 1921, after several 
years with a natural gas engineering 
firm, Hendee joined the Oklahoma 
Natural organization as assistant su- 
perintendent of the gas measurement 
division. After successive advance- 


Robert W. Hendee 








ments he was made vice-president in 
1928 and gradually reached senority 
among company officials. He deliv- 
ered one of the principal addresses 
before the Natural Gas Department 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in Atlantic City 
last month. 

“No changes in the personnel or 
policies of the company are contem- 
plated,” said Mr. Hendee. “We will 
continue to give the finest gas service 
in the entire United States, and shall 
maintain an attitude of fairness and 
frankness toward those whom we 
serve, as well as the public at large. 
Our company is a vital factor in the 
economic structure of Oklahoma, and 
our activities will continue to be gov- 
erned by a feeling of intense responsi- 
bility for the comfort and welfare of 
our customers.” 
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Mr. Kistler has been chairman of 
the finance committee of the Okla- 
homa Natural and is a resident of 
Tulsa. He was the organizer and 
principal owner of the Producers and 
Refiners Corporation, which a few 
years ago was purchased by the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Company. He has been as- 
sociated with Oklahoma oil and gas 
business for more than twenty years, 
is widely known in the State’s oil, 
financial and social circles, and has a 
wide acquaintance among business 
men of Oklahoma, as well as through- 
out the Mid-Continent territory. He 
is the director of the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation, and has been 
a member of the American Petroleum 
Institute since the date of its organ- 
ization. 

“Oklahoma Natural is an Okla- 
homa institution,’ said Mr. Kistler 
and Mr. Hendee, “‘and it is our ear- 
nest desire to have it both owned and 
operated by Oklahoma citizens. 





R. B. Harper is Awarded 
Beal Medal at Convention 


OR submit- 

ting the best 
technical paper 
before a meeting 
of the American 
Gas Association 
last year, R. B. 
Harper, vice- 
president of The 
Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
Illinois, was awarded the Beal Medal 
at the Atlantic City Convention last 
month. 

This award, which is made by the 
A. G. A. Executive Board, is an ap- 
propriately designed gold medal and 
has been bestowed only upon promi- 
nent men in the gas industry. Those 
who have received the medal in past 
years are: Henry L. Doherty, Arthur 
Glasgow, I. N. Knapp, B. H. Spangen- 
berg, Henry L. Rice, W. H. Gartley, 
W. H. Fulweiler, C. J. Ramsburg, 
H. W. Alrich, L. E. Worthing, C. O. 
Bond, O. B. Evans, F. W. Steere, E. J. 
Brady, F. W. Sperr, Jr., Arthur W. 
Warner, Ralph L. Brown, L. J. Wil- 


R. B. Harper 


lien, Louis Stein and Philip Thornton 
Dashiell. 

Mr. Harper was honored this year 
for his paper on “Gas Flames in Con- 
versions to New Gases,” which was 
submitted before the Technical Section 
of the Association last year in Atlantic 
City. Mr. Harper, for many years, has 
been active in affairs of the Associa- 
tion. In 1921, he served as chairman 
of the Technical Section and, prior to 
that time, he served as chairman of the 
Chemical Committee and has devoted 
much of his time to duties as chairman 
of the Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee of the Testing Laboratory. 

In 1897, the late W. R. Beal first 
offered the medal which bears his name 
for the best paper presented at meet- 
ings of the American Gas Light Asso- 
ciation and this offer was renewed 
when the American Gas Institute was 
formed. Upon the incorporation of the 
American Gas Association in 1919, the 
late T. R. Beal, president of the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas and Electric Corpo- 
ration, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., continued 
the offer on behalf of the family. 
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Manhole Investigations 


HE Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 

pany, in conjunction with the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, 
has been conducting, for several years past, 
joint manhole surveys sponsored by the 
Bureau of Mines of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The most recent report is 
by G. W. Jones, chemist, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines; it is R. I. 3192 September 1932, 
of the Bureau, and covers investigations 
during 1931 of gases in manholes in Bos- 
ton. 

Considerable time was spent in the ini- 
tial investigation* in developing a suitable 
detector for determining the range of ex- 
plosibility of the gases found in man- 
holes. About 17,000 tests have been made 
with the detector since the investigation 
was started and its utility has been verified 
and its accuracy checked, by having com- 
plete analyses made of such samples that 
showed combustibles present equal to or 
above 25 per cent of the lower explosive 
limit, and those found deficient in oxygen. 

The initial investigation demonstrated 
that the detection, control, and elimination 
of combustible hazards in manholes can 
best be obtained by a close cooperation of 
the interested parties through a systematic 
and continuous inspection of manholes, 
under proper supervision. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
serves a major part of the territory under 
discussion with gas, but the tests covered 
the Edison territory irrespective of the gas 
company furnishing manufactured gas. A 
test crew consisting of two men, one an 
employee of the Consolidated Gas Co. and 
one an employee of the Edison Electric Il- 
luminating Co., has been continuously em- 
ployed during the year in the testing of 
gases in manholes served by the Edison 
system. The test crew was under the di- 
rect supervision of John Campbell, super- 
intendent of the special service department 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
and F. M. Goodwin, vice-president of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. 

The success of this cooperative effort was 
due to C. L. Edgar, president of the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, 
W. C. Beckjord, vice-president and general 
manager of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., and C. E. Munroe, chief explosives 
chemist of the Bureau of Mines, through 
whose efforts the work was started and 
promoted. The details were turned over 
to John Campbell, superintendent, special 
service department of the Edison Electric 
Co.; F. M. Goodwin, vice-president in 
charge of operations, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., and Thomas H. Haines, superin- 
tendent, distribution department of the Edi- 
son company who cooperated heartily in 
furnishing both men and information for 
the work. 

A. H. Thomas, distribution department, 
and F. J. Healey, special service depart- 


_ *Jones, G. W., and Perrott, G. St. J., Gases 
in Manholes; A Survey of a Public Utility 
in Boston, Mass.; Report of Investigations 
3109, Bureau of Mines, May, 1931, 16 pp. 
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Convention Calendar 


November 


1- 2 Institution of Gas Engineers — 
Autumnal Research Meeting, Lon- 
don, England 

15-17 American Petroleum Institute 

ouston, Texas 


December 


6-8 Meter School & Conference 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


1933 


January 


23-25 American Society Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Engineers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ment of the Edison Company, and H. F. 
Doyle and I. M. Lowe of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co. operated the test car, 
took samples, and forwarded for analysis 
manhole atmospheres obtained during the 
survey. 

A. P. Rowles and W. E. Miller, gas 
chemists employed on the cooperative in- 
vestigation, made the analysis of the man- 
hole atmospheres. 

The report which consists of 32 pages, 
every one of which contains extremely in- 
teresting text, illustrations and charts, can 
be obtained free from the Superintendent 
of Public Documents at Washington, D. C., 
and should prove of immense value to gas 
companies. It describes the most up-to-date 
technique of this unusual and comprehen- 
sive study and contains such details as 
complete description of the special test car 
designed for the work, involving study of 
the traffic problems of a large city, con- 
gested streets and the necessity of frequent 
starting and stopping. The effect of time 
of year and the analysis of soil gases as 
well as the composition of manufactured 
gas after passing through soil are but a 
part of the contents. 

In his concluding paragraph Mr. Jones 
comments as follows: 

“The second year of the cooperative in- 
vestigation has clearly demonstrated the 
value of cooperative, systematic, and con- 
tinuous manhole testing, not only from the 
standpoint of public safety, both to life and 
property, but to the early locating of un- 
seen defects under sealed pavements. 
Spasmodic and poorly supervised test work 
is of little value to any company. The plan 
of test campaign should be carefully 
thought out and carried out with the high- 
est degree of efficiency obtainable. The 
value of joint investigations of gas and elec- 
tric companies is increased many fold when 
it is cooperative work. In fact, ideal con- 
ditions would be for all utilities and munic- 
ipalities to engage in a joint cooperative 
test work on all underground conditions.” 

We feel that the whole gas industry and 
in fact all industries having sub-surface 
structures in our cities owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Walter C. Beckjord and his 
associates as well as to G. W. Jones and 
his confreres in the Bureau of Mines. 


Meter School At Ames Will 
Open Dec. 6 


E twelfth annual Meter School and 

Gas Distribution Conference, which is 
scheduled to take place December 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 at Ames, Iowa, under the auspices of 
the Mid-West Gas Association, again offers 
an opportunity for those interested in the 
distribution or metering of gas to broaden 
their knowledge and experience. This 
year’s course is expected to attract much at- 
tention, particularly in view of the fact 
that natural gas has been introduced into 
the Mid-West territory during the past 
fifteen months in considerable quantity 
giving rise to a new set of subjects to dis- 
cuss and additional problems to face. No 
meter shop practice is contemplated for the 
coming course, but gas meters are to be 
given their regular place on the program. 

Some of the problems to be handled at 
the conference are: Transition from present 
gas to natural gas; fogging of gas, its pur- 
poses and results; preparation of house- 
heating furnaces before conversion; testing 
of orifice meters; installation of house heat- 
ing equipment in large numbers; actual op- 
eration of a changeover within our terri- 
tory; standby apparatus or peak-load equip- 
ment for the gas works; a collaboration on 
gas meters, and servicing and adjusting 
house heating equipment. 

Manufacturers of the following equip- 
ment have been offered an opportunity to 
exhibit their goods: Odorizers, meters, all 
kinds; regulators, all kinds; foggers; hu- 
midity controls; pipe joints; clamps; mix- 
ing controls and recording devices. A one- 
hour recess will be taken in the middle of 
each morning and afternoon session, at 
which time those attending may view any 
of the exhibits. 

A banquet, with a special program, has 
been arranged for the evening of Decem- 
ber 8. On the night of December 6, there 
will be a smoker, at which time some new 
moving pictures, pertinent to the gas indus- 
try, are scheduled for presentation. A 
special committee is looking after the en- 
tertainment. 

During the eleven previous courses given, 
more than two hundred men have been 
given practical shop practice in meter re- 
distribution or metering of gas to broaden 
pair work. 
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Attitude of State Utility Commissions 
Toward the Utility Companies’ 


gN reviewing the present attitude of 
some state utility commissions toward 
the utility companies, my memory goes 
back to a much related story about Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

One Sunday, Mrs. Coolidge being ill, the 
President went alone to church services. 
Upon his return Mrs. Coolidge inquired as 
to the subject of the sermon. The Presi- 
dent replied that the subject was Sin, and 
with the lack of words which characterizes 
him, said nothing more; whereupon Mrs. 
Coolidge asked, “Well, what did the min- 
ister say?” The President summarized the 
subject in these words: “He was against 
it. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the various public utility commissions 
were created, presumably, to correct rail- 
road and public utility abuses and dis- 
criminatory practices. Somewhere in the 
provisions of the laws creating these com- 
missions, we find language which in sub- 
stance authorizes the commissions to fix 
and prescribe reasonable rates and charges. 
Such language has been judicially inter- 
preted to mean that the rates so fixed and 
promulgated shall be reasonable, not only 
to the public but, as well, to the public 
utility. This latter interpretation, sound 
because otherwise constitutional rights 
would be violated, has in many states been 
utterly ignored in the last two years, and 
probably the primary cause is the economic 
depression which everywhere has made for 
the cry. ‘Everything else is coming down, 
so why not public utility rates?” The 
public, and in many cases the commissions, 
have ignored the obvious fact that public 
utility rates are not predicated upon all-com- 
modity price levels. Held to the limit of 
a fair return in years of prosperous busi- 
ness, there is no legal or moral reason for 
compelling a utility to work at starvation 
wages during a business depression. 


Downward Trend Hits All 


We hear the contention that everything 
which the utility buys has decreased in price 
and therefore reduced rates are justified. 
Splendid, if that were true, but it is not. 
Is the cost of money cheaper? What about 
insurance and railroad freight rates? All 
of these costs are higher than in the pros- 
perous years just past. And is it necessary 
to state that taxes have increased rather 
than decreased? Lastly, what is the volume 
of business today as compared with the vol- 
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ume in the so-called prosperous years? 
Hardly a utility in the natural gas indus- 
try has escaped the downward trend both in 
numbers of connected customers and in 
sales per customer. Operating economies, 
although somewhat effective, have not suc- 
ceeded in maintaining even reasonable earn- 
ings for the public utilities and their se- 
curity holders. 

But, as Grover Cleveland once said, we 
are confronted with a condition and not a 
theory in this present day attitude of the 
utility commissions and the public toward 
the utility companies. 

In three states—and I shall not hesitate 
to name them—they are Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Pennsylvania—the chief executive has 
seen fit to virtually dictate to the state 
utility commission as to the policy to be 
pursued in connection with the regulation 
of rates and, to be more specific, the policy 
to be pursued in connection with the reduc- 
tion of public utility rates. This presents 
an unparalleled situation in American pub- 
lic life, and is unquestionably at variance 
with the idea which the American public 
has always held, that public utility com- 
missions are and should properly be fair 
and impartial tribunals to be governed by 
the evidence produced at the hearings in 
respect of any public utility to be affected 
by a commission order. In states other 
than those mentioned, there has been a de- 
termined effort on the part of the chief 
executive to change the personnel of the 
commission so that the domination of the 
chief executive would be complete in rate 
regulatory matters. All of this has made 
for a situation in which the public utilities 
are being denied that fair and impartial 
hearing to which they are entitled, even 
before a legislative body. 


Eyes on Wisconsin Theory 

Probably the commission which has in- 
vited the most attention within the last year 
is the Wisconsin Commission, due prima- 
rily to its decision in the celebrated Wiscon- 
sin telephone case with which you are all 
familiar. In that case, the commission 
abandoned the long established practice of 
determining a rate base, and seems to have 
fixed rates upon the ability of the cus- 
tomer to pay rather than upon the amount 
necessary to give to the telephone company 
a fair rate of return upon the fair value of 
its property. The outcome of this order 


of the commission is not yet, and will 
doubtless be finally determined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. If the 
theory of the Wisconsin Commission should 
prevail, then all of the law relative to the 
regulation of public utility rates will thereby 
have been abandoned and we must all start 
anew. Outside of Wisconsin, the decision 
of the commission of that state has not met 
with general approval, even on the part 
of the press of the nation. One of the 
most striking of press comments is con- 
tained in the editorial columns of the New 
York Sun, in the issue of August 31, 1932, 
and we quote from that editorial in part: 


“... It (the commission) proposes an 
arrangement under which in effect the in- 
come of the customer not the investment 
of the company, would be the determining 
factor in fixing rates. That is, a company 
would be compelled to charge what some 
regulatory body decided its customers were 
able to pay, not what it ought in fairness 
to get in return for the investment required 
to furnish a desired service. It is not a 
wholly illogical distortion of this proposal 
to suppose that, if customers were not able 
to pay anything, the State would compel 
the companies to furnish service free of 
charge. 
ee ¢ # & 

“There is another and more sinister prob- 
ability. Politics and politicians being what 
they are, it would inevitably happen that 
popular pressure would persuade some reg- 
ulatory bodies to declare economic emer- 
gencies when these did not exist in fact or, 
at least, to prolong their specified term 
long after they had actually passed. Com- 
missioners who ran counter to demagogic 
insistence might speedily find themselves 
replaced by persons who would prove more 
compliant. The introduction of such a 
principle as that which the Wisconsin Com- 
mission favors would undermine that con- 
fidence of the investing public in the se- 
curities of public service companies which 
has been obtained only after years of effort 
to reach a stable, reasonable and lawful 
means of determining what rates may fairly 
be charged for services.” 

In the State of Kansas we find the chief 
executive of the State ordering the Attorney 
General to institute receivership and ouster 
proceedings against a group of natural gas 
utility companies, whose announced pur- 
pose was to do nothing more than assert 
their constitutional rights by challenging 
the validity of a commission order in the 
courts. 


Regulation Becoming Management 
My opinion is entitled to no great weight, 
but my observations lead me to believe that 
(Continued on page 489) 
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Customers Relations as Affected by Change 


i was my great pleasure to appear be- 
fore this Accounting Section during 
the course of last year’s convention and 
to describe more or less briefly the plans 
of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany for the delivery to its customers in 
the City of Chicago of a mixed gas hav- 
ing 800 B.t.u. or slightly more, per cu.ft., 
consisting in part of natural gas and in 
part of manufactured gas. 

Your committee felt that there might 
be some value in a further discussion at 
this time of the results of the method of 
change-over adopted by the company. 

It was stated in last year’s paper that 
the Chicago company had set up a rather 
detailed account to which were charged 
all expenses involved, including not only 
the cost of the time spent on the cus- 
tomers’ premises, but of the training and 
other operations incident to the change- 
over. The charges to this account were 
simply accumulated during the period of 
the change-over and the total so arrived 
at was carried as a deferred charge. 

It may be of interest now to note that 
the company has since proposed, and has 
received the approval of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for the writing off of 
the accumulated total change-over ex- 
pense over a period not exceeding ten 
years, and is proceeding to charge the 
item into its expense on that basis. 

It has appeared that the principal in- 
terest of the Accounting Section is a dis- 
cussion at this time of the change-over 
and its effects in Chicago would largely 
be in reference to public relations. 

However, in order to review these ef- 
fects intelligently, a brief resumé should 
be made of the manner in which the 
change-over in Chicago was accomplished. 
To some degree, members of the Account- 
ing Section are undoubtedly already fa- 
miliar with the method employed, but 
there may be others who are not so 
familiar. 

The company had for economic and 
other reasons determined that the gas to 
be distributed, after natural gas became 
available, should be a mixture of manu- 
factured and natural gas having a heat 
value of approximately 800 B.t.u. per 
cu.ft. and consisting of approximately 45 
per cent manufactured gas and 55 per 
cent natural gas. 

Experimental and laboratory tests made 
the preceding year had demonstrated that 
appliances properly adjusted to burn 
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manufactured gas of 530 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
distributed at a pressure of 9 inches of 
water would very satisfactorily burn a 
mixed manufactured and natural gas of 
800 B.t.u. per cu.ft., distributed under a 
main pressure of 5 inches of water. This 
statement is not exact, but is approxi- 
mately correct and is sufficiently so for 
the purpose here involved. The method 
of change-over adopted on the basis of 
these experimental calculations was there- 
fore a matter of increasing the pressure 
in the mains so as to bring about the 
delivery of heat units in manufactured 
gas at the higher pressure at a rate equiv- 
alent to that at which heat units would 
be delivered in 800 B.t.u. gas at normal 
pressure, adjusting the appliances so as 
to reduce the flow of manufactured gas 
under such increased pressure to a proper 
rate of heat input, and later, with the 
advent of natural gas, reducing the pres- 
sure to normal. This method of change- 
over was peculiar in its application, of 
course, to the shift from manufactured 
gas to a mixture of manufactured and 
natural gases, all at low pressure. It 
would probably not have been practical 
if any other kind of change in the gas 
supply were to have been made. 


Change Made at Unfortunate Time 


At the time the adjustment of appli- 
ances began it was anticipated that nat- 
ural gas would be available and that dis- 
tribution of the mixed gas could begin 
at least in the Summer of 1931. 

It developed, however, that the natural 
gas did not actually become available 
until the latter part of September and 
that authority for the change was not 
obtained from the Illinois Commerce 
Commission until October 1, 1931. The 
company was therefore placed in the un- 
fortunate position of changing the charac- 
ter of the gas supply at the time of the 
year when such a change could most 
easily be confused with the seasonal up- 
turn in the customers’ requirements. 

The experience of the company in Chi- 
cago indicates that its judgment in the 
matter was well justified and that in any 
case where it is at all possible to do so, 
any substantial change in the character of 
the gas supply should take place at the 
season of the year when the customers’ 
bills are normally decreasing. 

Practically all of the domestic appli- 


ances in the city were adjusted to use 
manufactured gas at higher than normal 
pressures prior to October 16, 1931, the 
day when the change-over began. Gas 
house heating plants, industrial gas burn- 
ing equipment, oil burner pilots, radiant- 
fires and certain other appliances were 
adjusted upon a schedule somewhat dif- 
ferent from that applicable to the ad- 
justment of domestic appliances. It was 
necessary to adjust some classes of equip- 
ment, and all appliances in portions of 
the city served at high pressure, after the 
advent of the mixed gas. 

The actual change-over to the higher 
heating value gas began at 2 o’clock on 
October 16, 1931, and upon the basis of 
heating value tests taken at various points 
in the city, it appears that it had been 
completed, and that all parts of the city 
were being supplied with the new gas, 
within twenty-four hours thereafter. 

From the beginning of its considera- 
tion of the method in which the change- 
over was to be accomplished, The Peo- 
ples company was impressed with the 
necessity of doing the work with as little 
inconvenience to the customer as possi- 
ble, and realized, in this connection, the 
importance of the proper selection, train- 
ing and supervision of the men who were 
to carry out the actual work involved. 

It was necessary, in order to complete 
the adjustment in a reasonably short time, 
to employ a great number of men for a 
comparatively short term of weeks or 
months. The general business conditions 
at the time the change-over was to be 
made facilitated somewhat the matter of 
obtaining the proper character of per- 
sonnel. Even as early as the beginning of 
1931 a considerable degree of unemploy- 
ment existed in the city, and many fairly 
skilled men were out of work. 


Fine Force of Men Put to Work 


A special employment office was organ- 
ized, which operated from early in April 
to May 29 only, during which time over 
fifty thousand men were interviewed, ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand applications 
were filled out, nearly three thousand men 
were. given medical examinations, photo- 
graphed and finger printed, and nearly 
sixteen hundred men were actually em- 
ployed. The character of the work was 
such that a great deal of trouble of a 
public relations nature might have been 
experienced as a result of the employ- 
ment of these sixteen hundred men. It 
developed, however, that not a single 
serious misdemeanor, and but few of even 
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the most trivial, were ever reported to 
the company. On the other hand, many 
favorable comments were received as to 
the courtesy and high character of the 
men employed. 

These extra men were trained in 
groups, the first group entering training 
early in April, followed weekly by suc- 
ceeding groups of approximately two 
hundred and fifty men each until June 8, 
when the last class began to receive its 
instruction. 

An adjuster’s school was established, 
equipped with a number of class rooms, 
in each of which were installed various 
antiquated and modern appliances of all 
classes, including generally those types of 
apparatus with which the adjuster would 
come in contact during the course of his 
work. Each piece of equipment was so 
installed that either 530 B.t.u. or 800 
B.t.u. gas could be supplied to it at will. 
A regular curriculum was laid down for 
the training of the employees, under the 
supervision of experienced men of the 
company’s organization. 

A portion of each day was given over 
to lecture work and the remainder to the 
practical work of adjusting appliances 
under various conditions in the class 
rooms. Following the completion of this 
period of training, occupying the space of 
one week, the men were given their tools 
and equipment and assigned to the crews 
with which they were to work. 

Extra instruction with reference to the 
adjustment of special and automatically 
controlled appliances was given to a lim- 
ited number of men who, after comple- 
tion of this instruction, were assigned to 
the adjustment of gas house heating 
plants, Electrolux refrigerators, dental 
equipment and industrial burners. 

In planning the adjustment of appli- 
ances, the company recognized the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a valuable by-product 
from the operation. For many years the 
number of appliances of various kinds in 
use in the city had been unknown and it 
had been impossible to make even an in- 
telligent estimate. For these reasons the 
company had frequently refused to fur- 
nish any figures of this kind. The com- 
pany felt itself hampered at times in its 
inability to obtain and use such data for 
its Own purposes. 

The appliance adjustment program, to 
be satisfactory, called for the adjustment 
of every appliance of any sort connected 
to the lines of the company. As the ad- 
justments were made, the facts with re- 
gard to the appliances in use were re- 
corded upon forms prepared for the 
purpose and designed to yield other in- 
formation of value to the sales and other 
departments of the company. These forms 
were forwarded to the Statistical Depart- 
ment, who undertook to make an analysis 
of the facts as shown by the appliance 
adjustment program. 


Collects Accurate Data 
As a result, The Peoples Company now 
has accurate data with respect to the ap- 
pliances in use in 1931, and has arranged, 
in connection with the execution of fu- 


ture turn-on orders, for a re-survey of 
the appliances in use by any customer 
when gas is turned on in that customer’s 
premises: By means of the data so made 
available in connection with its turn-on 
orders, the appliance survey may, if it 
seems practical to do so, be kept up-to- 
date with comparatively little expense. 
It may be necessary at times to re-survey 
the use of appliances in the case of cus- 
tomers who remain a number of years 
in one location and therefore do not call 
for the turning off and turning on of their 
gas supply. The number of such inspec- 
tions will be limited and making them 
will not add particularly to the company’s 
expenses. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
adjustment program, we believe, is that 
at the completion of the adjustments the 
average condition of the gas burning ap- 
pliances in Chicago was very much better 
than had existed for many years thereto- 
fore. Customers were not satisfied to 
have their appliances use the new gas 
only as satisfactorily as they had the gas 
previously distributed. In many cases the 
customer demanded, and received, a very 
much better performance from his appli- 
ance than he had previously enjoyed. 

Defective and broken burners, rusty 
and worn-out oven linings, and defective 
control equipment on such apparatus as 
Electrolux refrigerators, automatic water 
heaters and other appliances were re- 
paired or replaced, and in every respect, 
as far as it seemed at all reasonable to 
go, the company undertook to put the gas- 
consuming appliances in the best possible 
condition. It was necessary, particularly 
in connection with the adjustment of 
hotel and restaurant equipment, to make 
certain alterations at times in the appli- 
ances themselves in order to permit 
proper combustion of the new mixed gas. 
Clearly, of course, if the appliances them- 
selves, aside from their burner equipment, 
were obsolete, broken or otherwise not 
as satisfactory for use as they should have 
been, it was impossible to correct such 
conditions. 

As an instance, only, of unlooked-for 
conditions which may not be fully antic- 
ipated but may crop up in connection 
with the adjustment, I should like to men- 
tion the situation with respect to dental 
blow torches. The eventual result of the 
company’s efforts to furnish the best pos- 
sible service with the new gas as used 
in such torches was the selection of four 
types of dental blow torches which were 
purchased by the company and delivered 
to the dentists in exchange for the ones 
theretofore in use. 

The adjustment of gas-burning oil 
burner pilot lights, of which there were 
approximately seventy-five hundred in 
Chicago, also called for special treatment. 
After some consideration as to the prac- 
tice which should be followed in the ad- 
justment of these pilots, arrangements 
were made for the oil burner people 
themselves to adjust them, billing The 
Peoples Company for the work at a stand- 
ard charge per pilot. Inspections were 
made at random by the Operating De- 
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partment of The Peoples Company to de- 
termine the correctness of the adjustments 
made by the oil burner sales firms before 
payment was made for the adjustments. 
One troublesome situation which had 
existed in Chicago for many years prior 
to the change-over was largely, and we 
believe entirely, corrected in connection 
with the change-over, but by a process 
more or less unrelated to the change- 
over program. It happened that, from a 
standpoint of safety, the Health Depart- 
ment and the Commissioner of Health of 
the City of Chicago determined, during 
the time the adjustment of appliances was 
being made, that an immediate and stren- 
uous effort should be made to cause the 
discontinuance of the operation of water 
heaters installed in violation of City Ordi- 
nances prohibiting the use of such appara- 
tus without proper flue connections and 
prohibiting their location in bathrooms, 
and instructed the company to discon- 
tinue immediately the supply of gas to 
such heaters. The company cooperated 
as far as was possible with the Health 
Department, being itself happy to be re- 
lieved of an undesirable situation, and 
discontinued as promptly as was possible 
the supply of gas to such heaters. When- 
ever any water heater installation had 
been corrected to comply with the City 
Ordinance, gas service was restored as 
promptly as possible. It thus happened 
that while not particularly involved in 
the change-over program the company 
was much benefited indirectly by the dis- 
continuance of operation of all improp- 
erly installed gas-fired water heaters. 


10,000,000 Burners Adjusted 

The adjustment of appliances was a 
tremendous undertaking; it involved in- 
terference to some degree with the usual 
habits of over eight hundred thousand 
customers; it involved the adjustment of 
something like ten million burners. The 
adjustment was done while the appliances 
were being supplied with gas of 530 
B.t.u. per cu.ft. Readjustment was not 
generally done after the delivery of 800 
B.t.u. gas began. The work was accom- 
plished with a force of some sixteen hun- 
dred men whose acquaintance with the 
company, its policies and with the mat- 
ter of making adjustments was very brief. 
We feel that the results, in so far as 
they are reflected by complaints and gen- 
eral evidence of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the customers, have been more 
than satisfactory. 

After a great deal of consideration as 
to the manner in which the public was 
to be advised of the appliance adjust- 
ment program and of the beginning of 
distribution of the new mixed gas, it was 
concluded that the best policy for the 
company to pursue should be to avoid so 
far as possible any public announcement 
with respect to either matter. 

It was the company’s belief that as a 
result of the manner in which the change- 
over was made, the customer would find 
little, if any, difference in the utilization 
of gas by his appliances except during 
the brief period between the time at 
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which the pressure affecting his supply of 
manufactured gas was raised and the time 
the adjustment was made. It was clear 
to the company, also, that while a reduc- 
tion in rates was probable, it was highly 
unlikely that the reduction would be of 
more than a nominal percentage. It was 
at first anticipated that, without some 
public announcement, the adjusters might 
have some difficulty in gaining access to 
customers’ premises, but such was not 
the case. The adjusters were equipped 
with identifying papers and badges and 
with a coverall uniform upon which the 
name of the company was printed in 
bold letters. Slight difficulty was experi- 
enced by the adjusters so equipped in 
gaining access to the customers’ premises 
for the purpose of making the adjust- 
ment. The customer had in most cases 
already experienced a change in his serv- 
ice because of the increase of the pres- 
sure at which gas was being supplied. 
He therefore looked upon the adjustment 
as merely a matter of reducing the flow 
of gas to a proper rate, and as a gratui- 
tous improvement in the service rendered. 
We believe that the fact that no public 
announcement had been made as to the 
general character of the adjustment and 
the purpose for which it was being made 
accounted, to a considerable extent, for 
the very small amount of difficulty en- 
countered in this respect. 

No record is available as to the number 
of service calls received by the company 
during any period prior to the making of 
the change-over from 530 B.t.u. gas to 
800 B.t.u. gas. Developments have indi- 
cated that such a record would have been 
very valuable for the purpose of compar- 
ing the situation with respect to the num- 
ber of such calls received today with 
those received in a corresponding period 
of a year ago, or prior thereto, in order 
to determine whether we have returned 
to normal or whether we are still receiv- 
ing more complaints than it was cus- 
tomary to receive prior to the change- 
over. 


Service Calls Return to Normal 


The facts with respect to calls for re- 
adjustment of appliances after the change- 
over are, however, as follows: As was 
anticipated by the company, which had 
arranged for a large force of adjusters 
to be available at that time, a consider- 
able number of calls requesting the re- 
adjustment of appliances were received 
immediately following the first actual de- 
livery of 800 B.t.u. gas or, specifically, 
on October 19, 1931. The number of such 
calls received daily diminished rapidly 
thereafter and, we believe, returned to a 
normal number within a short time. These 
calls were at all times answered promptly, 
especially in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the change-over when substan- 
tially all calls of this nature were at- 
tended to within one-half hour after they 
were received by the company. 

In attending to the service calls the 
Operating Department of the company 
found that in a great many cases the call 
for readjustment of the appliances arose 


from the fact that the customer had al- 
tered the adjustment made by the com- 
pany prior to the beginning of delivery 
of 800 B.t.u. gas, with the result that 
when the new mixed gas was turned into 
the system, the adjustment made by the 
customer was not satisfactory. It is obvi- 
ous, of course, that in any considerable 
number of customers there will be some 
who believe that they can make a more 
proper adjustment of their appliances 
than will be made by the gas company, 
and there seems to have been no way of 
avoiding the necessity for a readjustment 
in such cases. 

Moreover, not all of these calls arose 
from situations where readjustments of 
appliances were really required. One 
source of such calls, it developed, was 
that burners supplied with the new gas 
made very little noise as compared with 
that noticed when 530 B.t.u. gas was 
being distributed. There were other sim- 
ilarly unimportant sources. 

The taking of evidence in reference to 
rates and other matters before the Iili- 
nois Commerce Commission has contin- 
ued from the early Summer of 1931 to 
the present time. The indications now 
are that the hearings may be concluded by 
the end of this month and that a decision 
may be entered within the next few 
months. 

There has been considerable newspaper 
publicity in reference to these hearings 
before the Commission, and it is peculiar 
that so-called high bill complaints seem 
to have been to a very substantial degree 
responsive to the amount of such pub- 
licity. 

The number of such communications is, 
and has for the past year been, somewhat 
greater than the number received prior 
to the change-over. We have reason to 
believe, however, that any actual increase 
in the number of such complaints is a 
sign of the times rather than a result of 
the change-over. Records of other util- 
ity companies both gas and electric, in 
this respect, whose service has not been 
affected by any change in the character 
of the gas or electricity supply, or by any 
change in rates, advise us that the num- 
ber of such complaints received by them 
has been substantially higher than was 
considered normal prior to the past year. 
The increase in such communications re- 
ceived by The Peoples Company has been 
less, in proportion, than in the case of 
certain other utilities who have had no 
change in the character of the service. 
The response of such complaints to no- 
tice of proceedings in the rate case has 
been in their variation from day to day, 
rather than in their total number. 

An examination of the total number of 
bills rendered by the company each 
month, the total use of gas and the reve- 
nue therefrom, indicates that the average 
consumption is very nearly the same, in 
therms, as before the change-over and 
that the revenue to the company there- 
from has been reduced substantially to 
the extent calculated at the time the new 
rates were made effective. The records 
also indicate that, as to calls for appli- 
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ance adjustment and as to high bill com- 
plaints, conditions were restored to nor- 
mal within a few months after the change 
to the high heating value gas was com- 
pleted. 

Our experience, summarized, indicates 
that the amount of evidence of dissatis- 
faction on the part of customers is more 
or less in proportion to the amount of 
public notice given to investigations of 
its service and rates, and that it is only 
when such public notice induces its cus- 
tomers to imagine ills from which they 
do not actually suffer that a gas utility 
company receives an unusual number of 
communications in reference to those mat- 
ters. 





BOOK REVIEW 








Contribution on Fundamentals. Henry 
M. Robinson’s “Public Utilities and the 
People.” 


In the study of the technical and more 
complex phases of regulation we perhaps 
lose sight of the fact that if the public 
could clearly grasp the fundamentals of 
utility operation and service many collateral 
questions would solve themselves justly and 
speedily. Any contribution to our litera- 
ture on fundamentals should be welcomed, 
and such contribution has been made by Mr. 
Robinson in “Public Utilities and the Peo- 
ple.” In many ways it is more difficult to 
set forth in simple, understandable and at- 
tractive style the economic and legal con- 
siderations underlying the purposes, func- 
tions and public interest in our utilities 
than it is to discuss the more complex and 
specific questions arising from time to time. 
The purpose of Mr. Robinson’s book is to 
present “the fundamental facts underlying 
the relationship between the people and the 
utilities,” and he has strikingly accom- 
plished that purpose. Each proposition is 
stated simply and clearly, and even illus- 
trated in a practical way. The volume, 
which is not lengthy, is not overburdened 
with citations or quotations, although fun- 
damental cases are, of course, referred to. 
Such chapters as those on competition, con- 
venience and necessity, and especially the 
legal aspects of rate regulation, are treated 
in a fundamental way that is often lacking 
in the more ambitious productions of 
writers on such subjects. 

Those who believe that we cannot too 
often revert to the basic principles involved 
in utility operation and service will wel- 
come Mr. Robinson’s book. It should prove 
of especial value in connection with any 
primary instructional work in courses de- 
voted to the study of public utilities and 
regulation. 

(Public Ustilities and the People by 
Henry M. Robinson. 139 pages. Banks 
Upshaw and Company, 1932.) 


—Car D. JACKSON. 
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How the Modern Gas Range Fits Into the New 


TE gas range has come into general 
household use well within the memory 


of most of us here. I daresay that many 
of you gentlemen recall the day when all 
the family food was prepared over a coal 
fire. A cast-iron range, the biggest thing 
in the kitchen, harbored a glowing coal fire 
that had to be constantly cared for—fed, 
stirred, shaken, and banked. Every morn- 
ing out came the polish and brush and the 
ugly stove was given a going over that 
made it shine like the proverbial African’s 
heel. This was the beginning of a daily 
morning ritual that included also removing 
yesterday's ashes, filling the coal scuttle, re- 
building the fire and replenishing the hot 
water compartment. This last was the 
only so-called “‘convenience’’ this coal stove 
boasted. 

You can easily imagine how, after a few 
years of slavery over such a contrivance, a 
woman would welcome with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm the chance to use a gas range. 
Just one Jook at those first crude gas ranges 
and, whenever they could, women discarded 
the coal stove forever. The gas range came 
into the American kitchen to stay. 

Now let’s see what began to happen to 
the household in the United States shortly 
after this period. 

The country experienced a steady growth 
of industrial activity, a widespread increase 
in individual wealth and a consistent rise 
in standards of living. Back of all this— 
supported, fed and inspired at every hand— 
flourished the great American desire for 
convenience. Everywhere the old way of 
doing things was discarded in favor of the 
new. “Convenience” became the watch- 
word of the times and throughout the house- 
hold a new servant—electricity—changed 
methods in many ingenious ways—giving 
light, sweeping floors, driving fans, toast- 
ing bread—finally, even making ice and 
preserving food. 

What was happening to the gas range 
while the rest of the home—practically 
every department of it—was being taken 
over by electrical servants? Why, it went 
merrily along, for the most part—a nat- 
urally efficient cooking apparatus, accepted 
as an essential part of every kitchen; ac- 
cepted and forgotten, except at meal time. 
It didn’t cost much to buy and very little 
to run; it didn’t wear out; it went right 
on cooking even with the worst of care; 
and though it wasn’t very ornamental, it 


* Address before Combined Commercial and 
Manufacturers’ Section Meeting, A.G.A. Con- 
een, Atlantic City, N. J., October 10-12, 


Scheme of Things’ 


By W. Frank Roberts 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


did what was expected of it—cooked food 
well and inexpensively. 


Electricity Walks Into The Kitchen 

Women who insisted upon having every 
new labor-saving contrivance, so cleverly de- 
veloped and so aggressively sold by elec- 
trical manufacturers, just took the old gas 
range for granted. 

The gas range was mentally placed in the 
category of a mere necessity. And we can’t 
altogether blame the woman in her attitude, 
for gas ranges were sold everywhere just 
as other necessities are sold—almost en- 
tirely upon a basis of price. If an old range 
were taken in in trade, it was fixed up a bit 
in the dealer’s shop and sold second-hand 
for almost nothing—to someone who 
wanted something to cook with and wasn't 
very particular what it was. 

In other words, while all the other me- 
chanical servants in the home were being 
dressed up and refined and improved to be 
sold as indispensable /uxuries—luxuries that 
every up-and-coming American was made to 
feel she deserved and had a natural right 
to—the gas range was being merchandised 
as an unfortunate necessity, purchased only 
when necessity demanded and—at a very 
modest figure. In other words, the gas 
range was regarded simply as a plain, hon- 
est, ordinary kind of thing which could be 
depended upon to do its duty, but which 
really couldn’t be expected to have any 
but a utilitarian appeal. 

Manufacturers weren’t doing very much 
to better that state of affairs—for they felt 
that, whatever else happened to the Ameri- 
can home, gas would always reign supreme 
as the cooking fuel. 

Then electricity walked boldly into the 
kitchen and brought all its well-known and 
highly regarded conveniences with it. 

This move, gentlemen, was a blessing in 
disguise to the gas range industry. It waked 
us up—it disclosed our unlimited possibili- 
ties. 


Drive for Cooking Load 

We gas people had accepted electricity’s 
replacement of gas lighting philosophically. 
We had said to ourselves, “Well, there’s 
really no use denying it—electricity makes a 
better, more efficient, more adaptable light. 
Now we are out of the illumination busi- 
ness. However, our natural field is heating. 


You can’t possibly beat gas when you want 
fast, efficient and economical heat.” 

This feeling persisted even after the elec- 
trical people brought out their range and 
proceeded, very industriously, to capitalize 
on the American housewife’s knowledge of 
and preference for electrical convenience. 

They went after the cooking business 
hammer and tongs. They persistently im- 
proved their product. They pooh-poohed 
price and sold convenience, beauty and the 
modern idea. 

They had a fertile field to work in and 
they knew it. There wasn’t a city home 
in the United States that didn’t appreciate 
electrical convenience. The broad accept- 
ance of electrical refrigeration was a big 
help. The housewife was told “If elec- 
tricity is good for cold, it’s good for heat. 
Don’t be old-fashioned, cook with electric- 
ity. You wouldn’t use a broom when you 
could have a vacuum cleaner. You own a 
toaster, don’t you? Well, then, keep up 
with the times and get rid of that obsolete 
gas range!” 

The gas range was rapidly becoming a 
step-child in its own home, so to speak. 

In the meantime the picture was chang- 
ing again. Just when electricity seemed to 
have taken over practically every duty in 
the home, we see a remarkable come-back 
by the gas appliance industry. 

A new and better gas appliance appeared 
for every major household activity. The 
old, wasteful hot water heater was replaced 
by a handsome, thermostatically-controlled, 
heavily-insulated, highly-efficient storage 
heater. 

Wonderfully efficient new gas boilers 
and furnaces took over the duty of house 
heating . . . and what a splendid job they 
did of it! Certainly no other fuel can pos- 
sibly compare with gas in this field. 


Tranformation in Ranges 


Then came gas refrigeration—with all 
the advantages the electric refrigerator man- 
ufacturers had been seeking for in vain— 
speed of cooling, absolute silence, no mov- 
ing parts, and supreme economy of opera- 
tion. 

But we have yet to consider what hap- 
pened in the most important of these four 
major household activities—that of cook- 
ing. 

In the entire field of gas appliance manu- 
facture there was no more striking transfor- 
mation ‘than that which took place in the 
gas range. Here was the most essential 
appliance in the home—one which was in 
use five or six hours out of every day, 365 
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days in a year. It deserved the greatest 
possible attention and the most careful 
preparation for its new, modern role. Need- 
less to say, it got it. 

Instead of a homely, cast-iron relative of 
the coal stove, we now find the gas range 
a beautifully proportioned modern furnish- 
ing—sparkling in spotless porcelain of 
shades and color combinations that strike 
a happy new note in kitchen decoration. 

And conveniences—well, it’s difficult to 
know where to begin to describe the virtues 
of the modern gas range. 

Oven temperature regulation takes every 
bit of guess work out of baking and roast- 
ing. It saves fuel, it saves time, it saves 
food and it produces unrivalled flavor. 

Does the lady of the household any 
longer stand by with a ready, governing 
hand while Sunday dinner cooks? She does 
not! She puts the dishes in the oven, sets 
the clock control and goes out for a round 
of golf with her husband. Preparing din- 
ner will be a matter of serving food, when 
they get back. 


Range Wins New Place 

But you gentlemen know all these things. 
You know the magic of automatic lighting 
—the boon of efficient insulation—the 
matchless flavor of meat broiled under an 
open flame in the ingenious new broilers— 
the modern gas range’s clever new compartt- 
ments which keep right at hand the things 
a woman needs. Is it any wonder that 
women are showing a greater appreciation 
of the gas range than we have ever known 
before? 

That is what has happened today, gentle- 
men, the gas range has a new high place 
in the modern scheme of things. It is, as 
it always has been, the heart of the house- 
hold. But now it is a center of attention 
both for what it is and what it does. 

Down in her heart the housewife has al- 
ways been convinced—if she has had any 
experience at all—that nothing takes the 
place of gas for cooking. Provide her with 
this perfect fuel in an appliance of truly 
beautiful design, equipped with the latest 
time- and trouble-saving conveniences, and 
nothing will ever replace the gas range in 
the American kitchen. 

These times present, I believe, a most 
significant opportunity to our industry. 
With the passing of easy money and quick 
spending, family and social life is again 
centering about the fireside. Interest is 
turning back to home things. There’s much 
less gadding about and much more serious 
appreciation of home life and home com- 
forts. 

Thousands of families lost money in the 
stock market. Other thousands lost life 
earnings in bank failures. A considerable 
fraction of those buying homes have seen 
equities wiped out by deflation in prop- 
erty values. 

People are going to be more willing to 
invest in what goes into the home, than 
in a home itself after the depression is 
over. Rather than risk money in unreliable 
investments or divert it into questionable 
speculations, they will be more interested 


in investing it in products that can be en- 
joyed. 
Greater Cooking Convenience 

The enforced restrictions on bnying 
dammed up a tremendous reservoir of needs 
in homes in every station from the humblest 
to the highest. No income has passed un- 
scathed through the economic cataclysm 
through which we are now passing. When 
this dam is open, when this burst of buying 
starts, it’s what the gas industry does to- 
day that will determine its share of this 
new prosperity, a prosperity that will be 
unleashed, as buying restrictions are re- 
moved through improved business condi- 
tions. 

We see the kitchen naturally become an 
extremely important factor in this new order 
of affairs. The housewife is now acutely 
conscious of every kitchen need. We, fortu- 
nately, can offer her greater cooking con- 
venience, greater savings and finer results 
than she has ever known before. 

With feminine minds turning more and 
more these days to culinary duties, we ap- 
proach a market most receptive to the many 
fine things we have to offer in the modern 
range. 

From the gas range manufacturer's view- 
point our attention must necessarily be di- 
rected to the retention and extension of the 
cooking load. From a merchandising or 
from a load-retaining point of view, this 
profitable business must be protected and 
every safeguard thrown around it. In the 
invasion of new appliances, in this compe- 
tition of fuels as well as competitive 
thought, public appreciation for gas must 
not become a matter of minor importance 
in the consumer's mind. 

A new conception of gas cooking must 
be sold to the American public; a modern, 
up-to-date, attractive conception of an erst- 
while drab and uninteresting picture. New 
appliances must be developed to present 
this picture in its most attractive light. We 
might look back over the history of me- 
chanical refrigeration, an outstanding ex- 
ample in these times of falling sales. The 
mechanical refrigerator offered the house- 
wife a service so superior to the old ice- 
box, as to cause an urgent desire for every 
housewife to possess one. We must present 
to the public a superior cooking service so 
that the new gas range will also create an 
irresistible urge to own one. 

With a new beauty of line and color— 
with convenience and control that are al- 
most human in their perfection—with the 
peerless cooking qualities of the open flame 
and the insulated oven—with unequalled 
speed and efficiency—and with first cost 
and running expense well within the reach 
of even the most modest family budget—we 
find the modern gas range destined to take 
its rightful place as the center of things in 
the modern scheme of home activities. 

Finally, may I repeat that never before 
in the history of the gas industry have 
present actions been so important to the 
future as they are today. 

Industrial history is full of examples of 
industries that were leaders in their time, 
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rapidly going into the discard in this age 
of quickly changing public opinion. 


Gas Faces Keenest Competition 


Never before has the gas industry faced 
the competition it now faces—both the in- 
direct competition of other industries for its 
share of the consumer's dollar and direct 
competition for the customer’s fuel dol- 
lars themselves. There is every indication 
that the industry will face an even greater 
competition in the future, particularly from 
our electric competitors who are almost 
certain to enlarge their sales and promo- 
tional programs for electric cookery at the 
first sign of better business with them as 
prosperity returns. 

These conditions at once place upon the 
gas industry a heavy obligation and give 
it an opportunity such as it has never had 
before and is not likely to have again—the 
opportunity of speedily convincing the 
American public that gas cookery with a 
modern range is the most desirable and ac- 
ceptable service—thus forestalling the ef- 
forts of our competitors in the battle for 
business. At this stage time is the essence 
of victory and cooperation is essential for 
speedy results. 

We must all realize the importance of an 
associated effort and be willing to contrib- 
ute to it. This does not merely mean a con- 
tribution in money—but a contribution of 
viewpoint, interest, confidence and courage 
as well. We have been so much concerned 
with our selfish interests that at’ times it 
seems we have overlooked this cardinal 
point—that the most selfish advantage we 
each can gain will come from an unselfish 
program. 

Nothing complex is required. Let us all 
realize that our new responsibility is that 
of manufacturing customers, not products. 
Then let us design our products to make 
the public dissatisfied with those they now 
own, price the new product to give a profit 
to all, bring them nearer to the public 
through all manner of legitimate outlets 
with whom we fully cooperate. Put a pro- 
gram behind them that will permit each 
selling factor to gain the fullest advantage 
from the efforts of all, and, finally, let us 
realize that all should contribute to that 
part of the responsibility which benefits all. 


New Book Describes Gas Area 


ECENTLY published and of interest 

to natural gas men is a new book, 
“The Carlisle Gas Field,” by Dr. W. R. 
Jillison, consulting geologist of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, which contains a detailed report 
of the newly opened gas-producing area in 
Carroll and Gallatin counties, Kentucky. 
The author takes up the production of 
natural gas in the new field near Ghent, 
Kentucky, giving detailed figures of produc- 
tion along with an outline of the geology 
of the district. Structural and areal maps 
accompany the text and many available 
records of drilled wells are presented. 
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Selling Industrial Gas in Present-Day 
Competitive Market’ 


ww are today facing the keenest kind 
of competition. To that statement, 
I am sure there will be little dissent. It 
is evident too, that the manufacturer to 
whom we sell is likewise meeting severe 
and often cut-throat competition. As a re- 
sult he is forced to cut prices which in turn 
makes it obligatory for him to reduce his 
operating costs as a matter of self preserva- 
tion. These tendencies have led to ex- 
pense cutting in the factory and industry 
is studying, as it never has before, ways 
and means of decreasing production costs. 
This either means paying less for raw ma- 
terials, labor, etc., or increasing the efh- 
ciency of production methods. 

As a result the industrial gas sales en- 
gineer today finds himself faced with two 
major problems: how to sell more gas and 
how to maintain his present business against 
competitors who have made drastic price 
reductions and are offering various other 
large concessions in an endeavor to win 
over the customer. Three or four years 
ago when the wheels were turning merrily 
to the tune of good profits and rosy pros- 
pects, the industrial executive was willing 
to “let well enough alone.” He was carry- 
ing on a profitable business and turning 
out a good product. Perhaps he could cut 
expenses here and there but he was not sure 
of the result and he ran a risk of having 
changes interfere with the even run of his 
production. To have the plant manager 
make a change one had therefore to be able 
to present a most convincing case which 
made big savings possible with little or no 
tisk to production schedules. In other 
words, the plant manager was willing to 
allow a fairly large cost differential between 
present and proposed before deciding on a 
change. This state of mind made it often 
more difficult perhaps for the industrial 
gas men to replace other fuels. 

Today the situation is entirely changed. 
Production is proceeding at a low rate with 
minimum profits. The industrial manager 
in many cases “has his back to the wall.” 
He must cut expenses if he is to stay in 
business and he is interested in anything 
which promises results to that end. This 
gives the industrial gas sales engineer an 
excellent opportunity to present any propo- 
sition which has real merit and is economi- 
cally sound. Many such proposals which 
probably would have been waved aside in 
the prosperous times will be given careful 
attention today. So while the maintaining 
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of present business is often looked upon by 
industrial gas sales engineers as their big 
job, the fact is that the present state of in- 
dustrial depression also gives them an ex- 
cellent opportunity to replace competitive 
fuels in spite of decreases in prices. Too 
often our position is looked upon as an 
out and out defensive position with little 
of no opportunity to add new load to our 
lines. We must carry on an offense on all 
fronts as well as maintain a defense and in 
that connection it should be remembered 
that sometimes a good offense is the best 
defense. 

While the present is often described by 
an industrial gas man as being “slow,” it 
is in reality a time which calls for his be- 
ing more alert to the fast moving scenes 
than ever before. It puts a premium on his 
maintaining an even closer contact with his 
present customers than he has in the past. 
He must sense any contemplated changes 
in the early stages if he is to be successful 
in forestalling them. 


Interest Centers in Lowest Cost 

Of course, what the plant executive is 
interested in, in the last analysis, is the 
fuel, equipment, method or what not, which 
will give him the lowest cost per unit of 
product all items considered. He is not 
simply buying so many B.t.u.’s but must 
base his decision regarding the fuel to use 
on its relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages as well as price. We in the manu- 
factured gas field have always had to put 
relatively high values on the various ad- 
vantages of gas over other fuels, and it is 
well to bear in mind that they proportion- 
ally have just as much value now as before. 
With the emphasis put on lower heating 
costs and with large decreases having been 
made in the price of competitive fuels, there 
is a tendency today for the plant manager 
to endeavor to decrease heating costs by 
using lower price fuels. It is therefore more 
important today than before for the indus- 
trial gas sales engineer to point out clearly, 
specifically and forcibly the advantages of 
gas over other fuels. A careful study should 
be made of the operation in question, the 
advantages of gas definitely set down and 
evaluated in every instance possible. 

In order that we maintain our business 
in face of the keen competition we are meet- 
ing today, it is necessary that we show gas 
in its most favorable aspect. This is al- 
most a trite statement—almost too obvious 


and elementary to mention. I bring it up, 
however, because, in my judgment, the use 
of gas in efficient and obsolete furnaces and 
equipment is the biggest factor we have to 
overcome in maintaining our present indus- 
trial load. With all factory costs and 
methods undergoing a most careful analysis 
the necessity of eliminating obsolete and 
inefficient equipment looms up as being of 
great importance. Certainly, if gas were 
used in the most efficient and modern equip- 
ment available in every case, we would be 
in an immeasurably better position. 

Most of us find it difficult to get indus- 
trial executives to make capital outlays to- 
day. Very often it is necessary that such 
outlays be made to get the best results, but 
now is the time to present your proposition. 
Maybe it will not be acted upon until a 
later date. You will today at least have the 
opportunity of getting an attentive hear- 
ing on any proposal which is economically 
sound. It is a fair assumption that if your 
efforts do not bear fruit immediately they 
will at a later date. They will too have 
the effect of forestalling competition. 

Very often a great deal can be done to 
make existing equipment more efficient. 
Changes requiring little capital outlay can 
often be made which will pay handsome 
dividends to the plant owners and put gas 
in a more secure position. This is the time 
to educate furnace operators in the matters 
that make for more efficient gas utilization 
and it should be every industrial man’s job 
to keep informed on recent advances in gas 
utilization and make every effort to have 
those which can be used with profit by his 
customers incorporated in their plants. As- 
sistance should be given plants in the matter 
of taking Orsat readings and running tests 
of various kinds which will result in their 
using gas more effectively. Today presents 
to the industrial gas sales engineer a golden 
opportunity to improve the means of apply- 
ing gas in the factory. Certainly, to pre- 
sent a solid front to competition we must 
see that gas is being used effectively and 
efficiently and not in a manner which makes 
it easy prey for competitors. 


Keep Service Uppermost 

The best weapon that many of us have 
in combating other fuels is in the service 
we as an industry are capable of rendering. 
This service can be rendered either through 
physical service, such as making periodic 
inspections adjustments or through tech- 
nical advice on ways and means of better- 
ing the customer’s heating operations. The 

(Continued on page 487) 
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Manufacturers Hold Annual 
Conference in Cincinnati 


HE second annual conference of the 

Manufacturers’ Section of the American 
Gas Association took place September 29 
and 30 at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

It brought together a representative group 
of about 200 gas appliance manufacturers. 
The two-day meeting was presided over 
by the chairman of the Section, David F. 
Kahn, president of the Estate Stove Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Following the preliminary greetings, 
Chairman Kahn presented his annual ad- 
dress, while Alexander Forward, managing 
director of the Association, spoke briefly 
and encouragingly on the accomplishments 
of the Section, and its value to the indus- 
try. 
Merle Thorpe, Editor, Nation’s Business, 
followed on the program with a particularly 
inspiring talk on “Self-Regulation in Busi- 
ness Versus Governmental Intervention. He 
stated: 

“If the improvement in sentiment noted 
among the American people in the last 60 
days continues, prepare for an upturn, and 
what an upturn it will be! Fear has been 
in the saddle for three years, just as foolish 
optimism rowed us into 1928 and 1929. 
We are an emotional people. We are either 
on the roof or in the basement. . We 
started out three years ago to make this 
the biggest and grandest depression the 
world has ever seen. The most skilful ad- 
vertising brains of the world could not have 
designed a better campaign. We preached 
unemployment that was to come; we dis- 
covered over-production which in reality 
was under-consumption; our selling forces 
caved in. 

“For three years we waited for magic 
from the sky for political or industrial 
leadership to vault us from basement to 
roof. We had become too soft to use the 
stairs, one step at a time. 

“The last 60 days have shown a better 
feeling. This better feeling will encourage 
people again to take normal chances. In 
every depression there first was a spiritual 
awakening, then quickly followed improve- 
ment in trade, exchange of goods, services 
and labor. 

“If sentiment continues to improve, get 
ready for an upturn. The wants and de- 
sires of 100,000,000 people have been sup- 
pressed for three years. We have a surplus 
of everything—foodstuffs, shelter equip- 
ment and clothing material. On the other 
hand, we have millions of people who want 
that surplus and are ready to exchange 
goods, services and labor for it. 


“When the two great wheels of Ameti- 
can life, production and consumption, again 
slip into mesh, the country will experience 
the greatest activity it has ever seen.” 

Philip O. Deitsch, Manager of Group 
Activities, presented a complete report of 
activities. 

In the general session, Paul Tappan, 
chairman, Cross-Licensing of Patents Com- 
mittee, Range Division, presented a pro- 
posed plan of certificate of incorporation 
and by-laws, together with a cross-licensing 
of patents agreement for members of the 
Gas Range Division. 

Paul Ryan, statistician of the Association, 
talked on the progress that has been made 


on statistical compilation for association 
members. 

Various division and sub-division meet- 
ings were held, covering ranges, water 
heaters, space heaters, boilers and furnaces 
and radiators. 

The principal topic for discussion at 
the meeting was the proposed range man- 
ufacturers’ cooperative advertising cam- 
paign. The work of the Advertising Com- 
mittee—what has been accomplished in 
preparation of the campaign, was set forth 
by John A. Fry, chairman. 

The importance of cooperation by the 
manufacturers of ranges in this undertak- 
ing was stressed by Mr. Fry. 





Degree-Days—A Contribution of the Gas 
Industry to the Heating Profession 


Bynes an investigation recently 
conducted by Frank Leckie of 
the Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Purdue University, some points 
of historical interest to gas engineers 
and particularly house heating engi- 
neers were brought to light. 

Of particular interest and because 
it affects not only house heating with 
gas, but because it has become the ac- 
cepted method of measuring heating 
requirements, regardless of the fuel 
used, is the “Degree-Day’’ method of 
calculating the heat used in buildings. 
The first time that this method was 
used was during the winter of 1915- 
1916. Eugene D. Milener, industrial 
research representative of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, during that win- 
ter conducted a long series of tests in 
Baltimore, Md., to determine among 
other things, the practicability of ap- 
plying manufactured gas to heating 
whole houses. The Baltimore com- 
pany was the first manufactured gas 
company to inaugurate rates that gave 
promise of accomplishing this end. 
These tests were conducted partly in 
the laboratory, but chiefly, throughout 
the winter, in two dwellings that were 


rented by the company specifically for 
full scale experiments. 

Besides affording an opportunity for 
conducting some much needed research 
on methods for altering the early, 
crude natural gas boilers and furnaces 
to suit manufactured gas conditions, 
the tests were for the purpose of de- 
termining a unit basis for calculating 
seasonal operating costs. During the 
compilation of the data resulting from 
the winter's tests, Mr. Milener devised 
and used for the first time what has 
since come to be known as the “De- 
gree-Day” method. No name was 
given to it, however, but the only dif- 
ference was that 64° was used as the 
base temperature whereas 65° has 
since become the commonly accepted 
base. The matter was taken up by the 
American Gas Association several years 
later and Association Headquarters 
applied the term “Degree-Day’” and 
standardized on 65° instead of 64°. 

The report bore the date of April, 
1916, and the unit cost figures in it, 
for heating with manufactured gas, 
served as the basis for house heating 
estimates, not only in Baltimore but in 
many other cities for a number of years. 
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Finds Gas Companies Maintaining 
Advertising Expenditures in 1932’ 


NFORMATION 

collected by the 
statisticians of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation indicates 
that many gas com- 
panies have main- 
tained their adver- 
tising expenditures 
surprisingly well 
during 1932. Eleven 
companies, repre- 
senting about one- 
third of the manu- 
factured gas indus- 
try, will spend only about 10 per cent less 
for advertising this year than they did in 
1930, which was their peak year, both in 
gross operating revenue and advertising ex- 
penditures. It is expected that the gross 
revenues will be off about 7 per cent, com- 
pared with 1930, and this relatively good 
showing no doubt will reflect their policy 
of maintaining sales and advertising activi- 
ties on a substantial basis. 

These companies are spending about 
three-fourths of one per cent of gross rev- 
enues for advertising of various kinds, or 
at the rate of 30 cents a customer for the 
year. These expenditures are local in 
character and almost entirely for the pur- 
pose of holding and developing business 
in the face of the depression and severe 
competition. 

It is not believed that the figures just 
given are representative of the gas industry 
as a whole. The total decrease in adver- 
tising expenditures, in response to the gen- 
eral demand for economy, is probably con- 
siderably greater. However, it is safe to 
say that gas advertising has been main- 
tained in volume in a much larger degree 
than has been the case with many other in- 
dustries. 

In the belief of the officers of this Sec- 
tion, retrenchment in advertising efforts 
should be studied with the utmost care 
during the present critical period. With 
some organizations extreme measures have 
already exceeded the limit of good busi- 
ness sense. Neglect of this fundamental 
part of sound sales policy is bound to prove 
costly in the struggle for corporate stability. 





W. H. Hodge 


Committees Reduced 


The Publicity and Advertising Section of 
the Association, through its managing com- 


.* Annual Report of Chairman, before Pub- 
licity and Advertising Section, American Gas 
Association, Fourteenth Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 10, 1932. 


By William H. Hodge 


Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation 


mittee, has endeavored to discharge its duties 
to the best of its ability during the past 
somewhat difficult administrative year. Con- 
forming to the Association’s plans of in- 
creasing efficiency coupled with reduction of 
expenses, the size of the managing commit- 
tee was reduced to twelve members, plus 
the representatives of affiliated organiza- 
tions, seventeen in number. An executive 
committee of seven was appointed to more 
expeditiously handle the business of the 
Section. This enabled reducing the num- 
ber of meetings of the managing committee 
to two. Two meetings of the executive 
committee were held. Your chairman per- 
sonally represented the Section at all execu- 
tive board meetings except one. 

Committees were reduced to the follow- 
ing: 

A.G.A. Monthly Magazine Advisory. 

Radio. 

Budgeting and Accounting. 

Advisory on National Advertising. 

Nominating. 


The A.G.A. MONTHLY and Nominating 
Committees performed active functions, 
but with one exception the other commit- 
tees were not called upon for special serv- 
ices. 

Your chairman has recommended that 
for the ensuing year, in addition to the fore- 
going committees, a committee to be known 
as the “Cooperative Trade Relations Com- 
mittee,” be appointed, for the purpose of 
studying advertising methods indicated. 


For Better Coordination 

Soon after appointment your officers de- 
voted earnest attention to the possible im- 
provement and better coordination of the 
various publicity and advertising plans and 
activities of the component parts of the 
association, With the appreciated cooper- 
ation of the Managing Director and head- 
quarters’ staff, a thorough survey was made, 
conferences held, and a final report ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, March 15, 
1932, the salient points of which are best 
described in the following quotations from 
the report: 

“Bearing in mind the fact that funds 
for the employment of additional special- 
ized ability are not now available, your 
committee has definitely rejected any 


thought of further improvement by means 
of added expenditure. We believe, how- 
ever, that there are ways of quickly ac- 
complishing at least two desirable objects: 


“1. The more complete utilization of the 
resources of advertising and publicity 
specialists composing the Publicity 
and Advertising Section; 

“2. A further advance in coordinated ef- 
fort at headquarters. 


“Towards the first object we recommend 
that all publicity and advertising activities 
originating in other sections or association 
sources be formally submitted for review 
to the chairman, vice-chairman or Head- 
quarters’ representative of the Publicity and 
Advertising Section, before definite action is 
taken. In this way an opportunity is pre- 
sented for uniformity in adhering to the 
policies and standards of the Association 
and at the same time securing the benefit 
of the critical and creative abilities of those 
most familiar with the advertising or pub- 
licity problems involved. 

“Object No. 2 can be accomplished, we 
believe, by more closely identifying the 
work of the Director of Publicity and Ad- 
vertising with that of the Section; in other 
words by making these functions responsi- 
ble to the Section under the continued su- 
pervision of the Managing Director.” 

Since the approval of the report, the po- 
sition of Director of Publicity and Adver- 
tising at headquarters has been discontinued 
and the duties transferred to the secretary 
of the Publicity and Advertising Section. 

The subject of combined national and 
local advertising in behalf of the gas in- 
dustry and appliance manufacturers and dis- 
tributors has received the attention of the 
managing committee at various times. Early 
in the year we placed at the disposal of the 
Manufacturers’ Section the extensive studies 
relative to a national campaign which had 
been assembled by the Special Commit- 
tee on National Advertising and Its Plan 
Subcommittee. We also appointed an 
Advisory Committee on National Advertis- 
ing to act in such capacity if called upon 
by those immediately in charge of this ac- 
tivity should it be developed. 


Art and Copy Service 
Upon being informed of the general 
plan of the Manufacturers’ Section for a 
joint national and local advertising cam- 
paign—which contemplated that all funds 
to be used in national advertising should 
be contributed by manufacturing and al- 
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lied sources—the Managing Committee ap- 
proved the plan as sound in principle, and 
reported its endorsement to the Executive 
Board. 

Your Managing Committee was instru- 
mental in bringing about an exchange of 
views in connection with a certain type of 
sound pictures dealing with methods of 
cooking, which contained elements of un- 
eti.ical competitive sales and advertising 
methods. The objectionable features have 
been suppressed and the possibility of a 
costly and destructive warfare, leading no- 
where but to mutual dissatisfaction, re- 
moved at least for the present. 

For some years this Section has made 
available at small cost a high grade monthly 
gas advertising art and copy service. At 
one time as many as 241 sets of this service 
were purchased regularly by member com- 
panies. With curtailment of operating ex- 
penses by the companies, the sale of this serv- 
ice has fallen gradually to 87 sets per 
month. It is sold at cost, without profit to 
the Association. Obviously it cannot be 
produced and continued if there is much 
further reduction in its support by member 
companies. 

Our Section has no desire to attempt to 
provide advertising material which the in- 
dustry does not want. The art and copy 
service was instituted in an effort to en- 
able companies to improve the quality of 
their advertising on one hand, and to en- 
able them to save money on the other. 
Your chairman cannot help observing that 
in his opinion, considering the small cost, 
far more practical ends would be served by 
buying and utilizing this service, than in 
the endless discussion of grandiose schemes 
which seem to get nowhere, but which cer- 
tainly do cost money in the time and travel- 
ing expenses devoted to them. 

Considerable attention has been given by 
your Officers to the question of a gas in- 
dustry exhibit at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago, which will open 
June 1, 1933, and continue 150 days. In 
our opinion it is highly important to the in- 
dustry that it be adequately represented at 
this unique World’s Fair. At present it 
appears probable that the industry will have 
a creditable exhibit in connection with the 
Home and Industrial Arts Group, utilizing 
5,000 sq.ft. of floor space, and with an 
overall cost of approximately $100,000. It 
is hoped that the members of this Section 
will urge their respective companies to par- 
ticipate in the underwriting of this fund. 

Our Section fully approved the industrial 
gas advertising program in the trade press, 
and learns with regret of its discontinuance. 


Favors Advertising Contests 

Coincident with the depression has come 
a tendency to economize on art and typo- 
graphical expense in the production of ad- 
vertising. No one denies that a proper de- 
gree of economy should be practiced under 
prevailing conditions, but to devitalize ad- 
vertising by the mere process of cheapening, 
most assuredly will not be profitable. 

Ordinarily far too little thought in ad- 
vertising conclaves is given to the actual 
creators and producers of advertising—the 





copywriters, artists and typographers, who 
do the real work. If we expect these crafts- 
men to continue to advance in efficiency 
and to give sales value to white paper, 
postage stamps and blank walls, we cannot 
do it by depriving them of all incentive to 
progress. 

With this in mind the Managing Com- 
mittee has consistently encouraged the con- 
tests for advertising excellence carried on 
by the Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation and the Gas Age-Record. Such 
competition unquestionably fosters better 
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advertising, and it is only by better, truth- 
ful and sincere advertising that advertising 
can do its share in the aggressive sales ef- 
fort indispensable to success in any large 
business undertaking today. 

The Publicity and Advertising Section 
has important obligations to discharge to 
the Association and to the industry. The 
real purpose of its existence is to help sell 
more gas service by inducing the public to 
appreciate the value of good gas service; 
and thus to assist in transactions which are 
to the mutual benefit of all concerned. 





Charles A. Munroe Award 
Goes to H. H. Cuthrell 


American Gas Assuciation 
Charles A Mranroe Awad 


This isto certify that 
the Charles A. (Nunroe Award has been conferred upon 


Hugh Hanlin Guthrell 


for the most outstanding recent contribution by an individual 
to the advancement of the Gas Industry. 


By action of the Executive Board September~ 4, (932. 


Managing Director 


UGH H. 
CUTH- 
RELL, manager, 
new business de- 
partment of The 
Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
received outstand- 
ing recognition at 
the A. G. A. con- 
vention in Atlan- 
tic City, last month when he was 
presented with the Charles A. Munroe 
Award for noteworthy and meritorious 
work in matters relating to merchandis- 
ing and dealer cooperation. The pres- 
entation took place at the first general 
session of the convention at the Hotel 
Traymore. 
This award, consisting of a substan- 


H. H. Cuthrell 





President” 


tial financial recognition accompanied 
by an appropriate certificate, was es- 
tablished by Charles A. Munroe, a 
former president of the Association. It 
provides for the recognition of any 
individual who, in the opinion of the 
A. G. A. Executive Board has made 
to the gas industry an individual con- 
tribution of distinguished and out- 
standing character. 

The accomplishments which won the 
award for Mr. Cuthrell have been so 
successfully developed in the territory 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
that cooperation with appliance dealers 
now is reported to be unusually satis- 
factory, and has attracted nation-wide 
attention. 

Mr. Cuthrell is chairman of the 
American Gas Association Committee 
on Trade and Dealer Cooperation. 
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Retiring Chairman Reviews Year's Work’ 


WANT to ex- 

press my deep 
appreciation of the 
splendid accomplish- 
ments of the Techni- 
calCommittees under 
the trying times we 
have encountered. 

First, as to our 
research activities. 
You all know that 
our Committee on 
Mixed Gas Research 
under the Chairman- 
ship of F. C. Weber 
and with the splendid cooperation of the 
A.G.A. Laboratory has completed six years 
of research on this important subject. The 
test work involved was a monumental task 
and the results have been of the greatest 
practicable benefit to the industry. The 
Section can well be proud of its sponsor- 
ship of this work. 

We are also completing this year an- 
other important research work; namely, the 
Gas and Coke Making Qualities of Ameri- 
can Coals. In this important work we have 
enjoyed the cooperation and facilities of 
the Bureau of Mines and are particularly 
indebted to Dr. A. C. Fieldner and J. D. 
Davis, of that Bureau. 

I might add that in addition to the re- 
ports before this Association, the Bureau 
of Mines has published recently two tech- 
nical papers reviewing the “Carbonizing 
Qualities of Coals from the Mary Lee Bed, 
Flat Top, Jefferson County, Ala.,” and “No. 
6 Bed Coal from West Frankfort, Frank- 
lin County, Illinois.” A wealth of informa- 
tion for the operator has resulted from this 
work, 

Pipe joints research has proceeded at the 
Laboratory for four years. It is not neces- 
sary to emphasize here the importance of 
pipe joints. But I feel the section can be 
justly proud of the definite advance that 
has been made as a result of this research 
in a field that has always presented such a 
problem to every distribution engineer. I 
feel it is not too much to say that this work 
has been a great stimulus to the design of 
improved joints by the manufacturers. 

The research in pipe coatings and cor- 
rosion will not be completed this year and 
I am happy to say will be continued next 
year under an appropriation granted by the 
Executive Board. Our Research Associate, 
Dr. Scott Ewing, has just completed his re- 
port on the last set of samples removed 
from the ground and this will shortly be 





I. K. Peck 


* Digest of remarks by retiring chairman 
at opening of Technical Section Session, 
A.G.A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 11, 1932. 


By I. K. Peck 


Chairman, Technical Section 


available to the industry. We all know 
that corrosion of our underground struc- 
tures takes a heavy toll each year. Here 
again I feel that too little appreciation has 
been expressed for the earnest and enthusi- 
astic manner in which Mr. Crowell’s com- 
mittee has attacked the difficult problem of 
remedial measures. And in this connection 
I wish also to express our deep obligation 
to K. H. Logan, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and to the manufacturers of protective 
coatings for the cooperation they have given 
us. Theirs has been a long time job, but 
the results of this work, even where they 
have been negative, have been a source of 
real saving to the industry. Its continua- 
tion next year will mean that we will not 
lose the ground we have gained. 

The research program we have spon- 
sored has not only been comprehensive, it 
has been practical in its prosecution and 
fruitful in its results. 

While three-fourths of this program has 
been completed this year, much in my opin- 
ion remains to be done. We are leaving 
this future work in good hands and my ex- 
perience of the past year leaves me confi- 
dent that the Technical organization of this 
Association will carry on, consolidate and 
extend the progress so far made. 

We have three major continuing commit- 
tees—the Production Committee, the Chem- 
ical Committee and the Distribution Com- 
mittee. The Managing Committee has ap- 
proved an organization plan for these 
three committees that automatically assures 
continuity in their work. I wish to em- 
phasize that this form of organization, in 
my opinion, has functioned most efficiently 
even though it was necessary for each com- 
mittee to sacrifice much this year in a co- 
operative effort to keep committee activities 
to a minimum. The chairmen of these 
committees who have all rendered this co- 
operation cheerfully have also managed to 
do a splendid year’s work. We regret of 
course that necessity for economy resulted 
in omission of the Joint Production and 
Chemical Conference. 

As you know, the Distribution Confer- 
ence was held in Birmingham, Ala., and 
under the able direction of Mr. Lydecker 
proved to be most successful. 

As we know, the Association’s work 
largely progresses through the voluntary 
contributions of its members. It has been 
an inspiration to me to have realized the 
extent of such contributions in our own 
section this past year. It is a great pleas- 


ure when such voluntary contributions re- 
ceive signal recognition, and I am happy 
that during my administration R. B. Har- 
per, a former chairman of our section, who 
has contributed so freely to the Association, 
has received such recognition through the 
award of the Beal Medal. 


Selling Industrial Gas 


(Continued from page 483) 

close contacts, the knowledge of the cus- 
tomer’s problems and his confidence in gas 
and in the gas company, which many of us 
have built up in years gone by, are stand- 
ing us in good stead today. The customer 
is willing to put a generous monetary value 
on the help and advice he can get from the 
industrial gas sales engineer who has gained 
his confidence and shown him how to im- 
prove his operations in the past. Such 
effort on your part has been well spent. 
Many gas companies have been in a posi- 
tion to make definite and important contri- 
butions in the matter of cutting heating 
costs in the customers’ plants, either 
through their own or through outside or- 
ganizations. This service should be looked 
upon as a most valuable one to gain the 
good will of the customer and in holding 
the business in these days when particular 
stress is being put upon cost cutting. In 
addition to these services, the industrial 
gas sales engineer is in a unique position 
to perform such special services as making 
layouts, helping and instructing in the de- 
sign of equipment, taking the customer to 
see installations in other plants, sending 
the customer clippings from trade journals 
pertaining to his particular process, point- 
ing out how the customer should operate 
so as to obtain the best possible rate, etc. 
Performing services such as these have gone 
a long way toward creating good will. 

In a word, the service we can render in 
many ways should constantly be put be- 
fore the customer. We should ever be on 
the alert to see what we can do to extend 
this service and make it more valuable. 

To be successful against keen price com- 
petition calls for a high degree of salesman- 
ship. Never has the gas industry had more 
use for industrial gas sales engineers well 
trained in the fundamentals of successful 
selling. There is need for facing facts 
without trying to minimize competition and 
for planning our methods of attack and 
defense based upon real facts. There is 
need for putting into play the principles of 
scientific salesmanship in a way we have 
never before put them into play. To sell 
gas in present day competitive markets, in 
a word, calls for salesmanship of the high- 
est order. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 
FOR MONTH OF AUGUST, 1932 
Issued October, 1932, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
PAUL RYAN, Statistician 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 205 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1932 
Month of August Eight Months Ending August 31 
Per cent Per cent 
1932 1931 Increase 1932 1931 Increase 
Customers 
a akg 4 diag oe RR ea kaon 6 Xd 8,704,529 8,988,815 — 3.2 
=” ee eee eee red 40,728 37,464 8.7 
Industrial and Commercial ...............-. 399,866 403,796 — 1.0 See August 
INE 66 5's dain’ d eka Ens Sea weee ows s 7,230 6,605 
ae ER OE 2 9,152,353 9,436,680 — 3.0 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
ka Chee tlk ge wok bee ORemN 18,350,073 18,767,605 — 2.2 169,650,436 174,349,258 — 2.7 
IE 2s SD iavidaln ca coea cece es ea om 156,792 139,304 12.6 13,652,453 13,288,657 2.7 
Industrial and Commercial ................. 5,107,365 5,948,449 14.1 49,102,076 55,851,030 —12.1 
PINE ooicic'cettads Se brcdvadaces do 142,060 138,124 — 1,369,921 1,418,011 — 
RE ER RE ORS ES: 23,756,290 24,993,482 — 5.0 233,774,886 244,906,956 — 4.5 
Revenue (Dollars) 
a. as hk ca paki ese aa Aaa 21,954,573 22,484,567 — 2.4 196,939,860 203,163,016 — 3.1 
GS ERE err J tev Gar ear 138,462 132,218 4.7 9,763,793 10,301,616 — 5.2 
Industrial and Commercial ................. 4,474,792 5,224,698 -—14.4 42,573,339 48,438,898 —12.1 
SR OE Pe cre eT 110,715 111,532 ae 948,354 1,094,076 — 
WE See re ice Sick y eda o bain wales 26,678,542 27,953,015 — 4.6 250,225,346 262,997,606 — 49 
Gas Produced and Purchased (MCF) 
Gas Produced 
(a) Water tt pee ELeCaee tea was 10,079,165 11,937,405 —15.6 106,077,686 121,175,721 —12.5 
Cy eee Set Gee 2... ec ee esc 2,089,464 2,534,834 —17.6 18,636,599 21,686,916 —14.1 
ET ig Sarg 5 cdi ce CeMeees meh 494,221 482,949 2.3 5,166,363 5,000,232 3.3 
ee ey Sere 3,825,011 4,504,912 —15.1 31,224,618 35,546,647 —12.2 
(e) Reformed Oil Still Gas ............. 362,786 343,538 5.6 3,103,517 2,882,467 7.7 
(f) Total Gas Produced ............000. 16,850,647 19,803,638 —14.9 164,208,783 186,291,983 —11.9 
Gas Purchased 
Cie ee Gf. occas Se a veses se 6,632,369 7,714,247 —14.0 60,290,759 71,889,092 —16.1 
(b) Oil Still and Natural Gas ............ 3,129,329 362,524 — 29,116,848 3,037,202 — 
(c) Total Gas Purchased ................ 9,761,698 8,076,771 20.9 89,407,607 74,926,294 19.3 
Total Gas Produced and Purchased .......... 26,612,345 27,880,409 — 4.5 253,616,390 261,218,277 — 2.9 
] 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 202 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1932 ; 
Customers : 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 4,408,683 4,489,591 —1.8 1 
RE ds a Sas soak hee damenaien a dete 212,415 208,880 & 1 
I oe Fe oe ee eS eg e 16,393 15,770 3.9 See August a 
De ee MONEPENE Sg. cic cc ctcsdweccuct« 4,734 4,803 —1.4 c 
SEPA ote re eres eee 1,464 1,712 — k 
EAN iene ee sw s2eccasindackevndavocn 4,643,689 4,720,756 — 1.6 h 
Gas Sales (MCF) P 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 10,931,687 10,945,039 — 0.1 187,029,988 201,936,800 — 7.4 
tn Lg i. ound pe ea an Sk wk 1,724,474 1,723,258 0.1 29,574,039 30,075,781 — 1.7 r 
rat 4. 3 6 car ae ke OAS wee 14,421,228 15,774,777 — 8.6 116,577,006 131,716,478 —11.4 fi 
De cae PER os ks ce ce ce ewcceee 12,274,775 15,490,356 —20.8 91,847,286 113,531,568 —19.1 T 
Rs oa dared ove sak Rab KUea hwo se oe 376,713 499,857 — 4,351,295 4,708,256 = d 
NSN eo ise oo sd dp beet sEN as os oo 39,728,877 44,433,287 —10.6 429,379,614 481,968,883 —10.9 > 
Revenue (Dollars) pl 
Domestic (Including House Heating) ....... 8,987,389 9,060,647 — 0.8 130,444,700 139,181,158 — 6.3 ta 
oe GG te toh ee ealtabaa law & ou 956,249 993,247 — 3.7 14,477,277 15,107,089 — 4.2 ce 
RR a ER aaa Ne 2,783,684 3,475,818 —19.9 24,863,777 31,018,480  —19.8 th 
pS Ea nr eet Om 1,423,178 1,829,296 —22.2 11,066,315 14,776,249 —25.1 
SE SSS ES eee. or eee 45,596 62,176 mon 693,523 702,862 ate “ 
(REE Tere ree Pe ee 14,196,096 15,421,184 — 7.9 181,545,592 200,785,838 — 9.6 ue 
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Gas Utility Revenues Down in 
First Eight Months 


Aa DERREAS of nine per cent in gas 
sales and seven per cent in revenues 
is indicated by the comparative operating 
reports of manufactured and natural gas 
utilities for the first eight months of 1932. 

However, in considering these compara- 
tive data on gas utilities for the eight 
months’ period, it must be borne in mind 
that these months witnessed a recession in 
general industrial and economic activity 
fully as severe as any ever experienced by 
the trade and industry of this country. Dur- 
ing this eight months’ period the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal declined more than 
26 per cent from the corresponding interval 
of 1931, the output of crude petroleum 
dropped 6 per cent, pig iron production 
was down 55 per cent, and steel ingot 
production 52 per cent. During this same 
period the number of freight cars loaded 
dropped 28 per cent, while the production 
of automobiles declined by nearly 46 per 
cent. 

Despite these adverse influences how- 
ever, reports from a group of natural gas 
companies representing more than 90 per 


cent of the public utility distribution of 
natural gas indicate sales of nearly 429,- 
500,000,000 cu.ft. for the first eight months 
of 1932, a decline of eleven per cent from 
the corresponding period of 1931. The 
revenues of these companies for the same 
period aggregated about $181,600,000, 
compared with $200,800,000 a year ago. 

In response to the generally depressed 
condition of trade and business, natural gas 
sales for industrial purposes declined by 
more than 15 per cent, but this was some- 
what offset by the industry’s program of 
expansion into new territory where gas serv- 
ice was not previously available. 

Because of the relatively smaller propor- 
tion of industrial business, manufactured 
gas sales were not affected to the same ex- 
tent by the general decline in economic and 
business activity. Reports from companies 
representing over 90 per cent of the manu- 
factured gas industry indicate sales for the 
first eight months of 1932 of 233,800,000,- 
000 cu.ft., a decrease of 4.5 per cent from 
the corresponding period of 1931. 





Attitude of State Utility 
Commission 
(Continued from page 477) 


the unfair attitude of certain of the state 
commissions toward the utilities is induced 
in part by a weak and vacillating attitude 
on the part of certain of the utilities. Many 
of the utilities, in order to avert political 
attacks, have made unwarranted rate con- 
cessions and solaced themselves with the 


thought that their public relations would 


thereby be improved. Such an attitude on 
the part of one utility makes the public be- 
lieve that there must be something wrong 
about those utilities who stand their ground 
and refuse to yield to the political chal- 
lenge. Now, do not mistake what I say, 
if the public upon the facts is entitled to 
rate concessions from any utility, those rate 
concessions should be made and made vol- 
untarily; but the public utility executive 
who makes unwarranted rate concessions to 
appease prejudice generated by the clamor 
of the politicians, is disloyal to his security 
holders and ultimately will be shown to 
have contributed to the breakdown of his 
public utility service. 

The utility commissions were created for 
regulatory purposes and many of them have 
fulfilled this function in an admirable way. 
They have made for a stability in the in- 
dustry which has given assurance to the 
public, the public utility investors, and the 
public utility operators of fair and equi- 
table treatment. But on the other hand 
certain of the commissions have abandoned 
the idea of regulation as such, have launched 
on a campaign of management of the utili- 
ties and, in many cases, have embarked 


upon a program of persecution of the utili- 
ties. The public, through the radical press, 
hears the commission’s biased view, and 
then when the commission’s decision, de- 
fiant of the law of the land, is upset by the 
courts, we hear the complaint that the pub- 
lic is powerless and that commission regula- 
tion is a failure. And it certainly will be 
a failure whenever and to the extent that 
the commissions ignore their statutory and 
constitutional functions and substitute prej- 
udice for the law and the facts. 

The men who founded the natural gas 
business had plenty of courage and the men 
who have developed it to its present stage 
have exhibited the same characteristic. If 
we, who are assembled here, are to be re- 
sponsible for the future conduct of a sub- 
stantial part of the natural gas business of 
these United States, it will be incumbent 
upon us to fairly and fearlessly present our 
matters before regulatory commissions hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and if these decisions are 
prejudicial, unwarranted and unjust, it will 
then be our first duty to contest to the ut- 
most such orders as will inevitably make 
for a confiscation of property and a de- 
struction of the valuable public service 
rendered by the industry. 


Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association 
(Continued from page 474) 

the winter of 1923 in the allocation 
of fuel during a coal strike; played an 
important role with reference to rural 
electrification and the establishment of 
airplane routes. 
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During its existence the association 
has established a reputation for frank- 
mess and square dealing and has 
proved an asset of value to the entire 
industry of the state. Officers and 
members of the Executive Committee 
have given freely of their time. They 
have taken a keen interest in and de- 
voted personal attention to association 
affairs and have been careful to avoid 
any act which would subject the asso- 
ciation to criticism. 

Due to the economic situation the 
annual convention of the association 
was omitted this year, but an informal 
dinner meeting for company execu- 
tives was held at The Union League 
Club, New York City, on September 
30. There were about 100 in attend- 
ance. Addresses were delivered by 
R. W. Gallagher, president of the 
American Gas Association, and George 
B. Cortelyou, president of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held immediately before 
the dinner, the following officers and 
members of the Managing Committee 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Alfred H. Schoellkopf, 
Vice-president, C. L. Cadle, and Treas- 
urer, F. J. Brett. 

To serve on the Managing Commit- 
tee, in addition to the president and 
vice-president—William A. Prender- 
gast, Robert B. Grove, and H. M. 
Brundage. 


Improving the Use of Gas 

in Industry 
(Continued from page 462) 
or noises and which will meet every 
technical requirement set up by the 
factories served. Industry will get 
this heating service either from gas or 
from its competitors. Research and 
development will decide which it will 
be. With the proven work which re- 
search has done within our industry 
during the last five-year period, it can, 
with the sure footing and experience 
it has attained and with the full sup- 
port of the industry, assure the present 
position of gas, and also assure that 
this position will be further advanced. 
Thus will industrial gas technique be 
prepared to carry a greater share of 
tomorrow's total industrial heating 
load. 
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Ay ersnoee H. THORN, for many 
years personnel director of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, Ill., died suddenly October 11, 
while presiding at one-‘of the functions 
of the American Gas Association Conven- 
tion, in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Thorn was widely known for his 
broad and liberal methods in dealing 
with employee relations, and was highly 
esteemed by all of his associates and a 
host of friends. 

For many years Mr. Thorn was active 
in A. G. A. activities, and was well- 
known to most members. At the time of 
his death he was serving as chairman of 
the convention entertainment committee. 

In a resolution adopted by the Associa- 
tion a deep sense of loss was expressed. 
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ILLIAM E. lished by the late Walter R. Addicks, tion. 
TRACY, is known as the American Gas Asso- Prior to joining MN 
an inspector of ciation Meritorious Service Medal and the staff of the Keith Clevenger P 
; : American Gas As- 
the Kansas City the presentation to Mr. Tracy was sociation, in 1929, Mr. Clevenger had been 
Gas Company, made by President R. W. Gallagher. identified with the Henry L. Doherty or- & 
Kansas City, Mo., Each year this award is made by the ganization as director of public relations 
at the opening Association in recognition of the most for their oil and gas properties in the South- 
p f th siniieietie Meee ts tee entes of Ute west, as well as other gas, electric and tel- 
session Of the . : 8 ephone utilities affiliations. He comes to M 
American Gas in the gas industry. his new work with a background of more Pr 
Association Con- Mr. Tracy's heroic act took place on than 20 years of active newspaper trade as- 
. vention in Atlan- June 10, 1932, when he discovered the SOctation, oe and public utility ac- Se 
re, oy tic City, N. J., last. woman surrounded by flames. She = mance ane’ experience. } 
month, was presented with one of the was unconscious and badly burned Mr. Carlisle Aids Relief Work in 
highest awards within the gift of the when Mr. Tracy, after repeated and New York 
Association for his heroic act in rescu- strenuous efforts in the utmost danger L. CARLISLE, chairman of the Mi 
ing a woman who had been trapped by _—to himself forced his way into the © Board of the Consolidated Gas Pre 
fire in a basement. This award, estab- room and brought her to safety. Company of New York, has accepted the ¢ 
chairmanship of the Public Utilities Oper- Sec 
ating Companies group to help the New é 
York Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee raise funds for unemployment 
Morale of Gas Industry problem, and his complete understand- relief shis winter. 
ing of every important phase of Asso- Joins Fuel Corporation & 


(Continued from page 455) 
the good of the industry is the common 
goal. Such a situation, again, makes 
Association work a pleasure. 
The industry owes very much to 
President Gallagher. His progressive 
leadership, his ready grasp of every 


ciation work have made his year in 
office memorable. 

I would make also acknowledgment 
of the loyal and intelligent work of the 
members of Headquarters’ staff and of 
every employee of the Association. 


nace H. CLARK, formerly vice- 
president of the United Public Serv- 
ice Company, has become affiliated with the 
Central Fuel Corporation, 160 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago. This corporation 
specializes in furnishing fuel for public 
utility companies, both gas and electric. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres——Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres.—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, 617 Public Service 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Pres.—R. S. Brunner, Richmond, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—I. T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div—H. G. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Sec., Operating Div.—R. S. Carter, Mal- 
den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Chairman, Industrial Div.—C. S. Hilton, 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 

R. I. 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div.—G. S. Lees, 
New Haven Gas Light Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturer Div.—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—J. D. Alden, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. J. Daugherty, The Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mgr—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Pres.—Harry L. Masser, Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mang. Dir—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 

ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—Lewis W. Heath, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—J. French Robinson, Lycoming Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. - 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. J. Brennan, Memphis Power & 
Light Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 


ginia 
Pres——T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. J. Steinberg, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Chicago, Ill. - 





Fifteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 
Week of September 25, 1933 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Industrial gas sales engineer of long service 
in Eastern utility, with background of broad 
engineering and sales experience, will con- 
sider responsible position with utility, manu- 
facturer or consulting engineers. Salary of 
no immediate importance provided respon- 
sibility and opportunity exist. Familiar with 
electric heat and all fuels, including neces- 
sary equipment. 612. 

Engineer offers the experiences gained in 
solving the design, construction and operat- 
ing problems of many gas plants and dis- 
tribution systems, while gas engineer for 
one of the large equipment companies, 
coupled with a technical training and actual 
experiences as plant superintendent and 
local manager. 614. 


Engineer (B. S. and M. E.) with 13 years’ 
diversified experience in coal and water gas 
roduction, distribution and plant erection 
ollowed by eight years in plant design, 
economic surveys, utility appraisals and steam 
engineering. Strong background of research 
work and experience as instructor. 616. 


Technically educated gas engineer, fourteen 
years’ combination coal and water gas ex- 
rience, has worked in various capacities, 
rom cadet to superintendent of plant and 
distribution. Has thorough knowledge of 
coals, having been in the research depart- 
ment of a large coal company for the past 
five years. 


Sales Representative and engineer. Eight 
years’ experience with leading manufactur- 
ers of gas ranges, automatic water heaters, 
gas steam radiators and boilers. Capable of 
managing department, broad knowledge hot 
air and conditioning, sales, promotion, sur- 
veys, estimates, installations; have inten- 
sively covered utilities and municipal trade 
mn York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Engineer, experienced in air entrainment and 
air injection devices; has good knowledge of 
heat transfer and mechanics, air flow and 
diffusion problems; good fundamental en- 
gineering training. Possesses initiative, in- 
genuity and an inventive and research turn 
of mind. Now employed. 627. 


Gas engineering graduate (B. S. & M. S., 
Ch.E. Purdue); specialized training in util- 
ity operation. Several years’ experience with 
leading mid-west gas company. Desires em- 
ployment in production, distribution or sales. 
Age 23, married. Will go anywhere. 


House heating engineer: University graduate, 
ten years practical experience application of 
gas to house heating with both manufac- 
tured and natural gas. Covering direct sales 
to customers, salesmen training and super- 
vision, organization of department for sales, 
installation and service; development of 
rates and merchandising. Also industrial, 
distribution, construction and property man- 
agement experience. 629. 


Twenty years’ broad experience sales, busi- 
ness, management, general engineering, 
with particular experience in handling and 
metering air, gases, and mixtures. radu- 
ate mechanical engineer, licensed profes- 
sional engineer; married; excellent personal 
qualities and character. 63. 


Gas engineer (34) married. Early technical 
training chemical engineering, nine years’ 
chemical research gas analyses, fuels, gaso- 
line adsorption. Five years active in gas en- 
gineering in charge plant construction, in- 
ventory and appraisal valuations specializing 
in depreciation studies and public service 
commission contacts. 633. 


Aggressive appliance salesman seeking a sub- 
stantial connection with either a manufac- 
turer or utility company. Eighteen years’ ex- 
perience selling gas appliances of every 
description, throughout eastern and southern 
territories. Have no preference as to loca- 
tion. Ability to sell, supervise and organ- 
ize. (40) Married. b 

Practical gas man with wide distribution ex- 
perience. Thoroughly familiar all main and 
service work, high and low pressure; boil- 
ers, refrigerators, etc. and complaint work. 
Shop foreman. 635. 


Manager (graduate engineer) of natural gas 
company is especially qualified to make 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


market surveys, set up rates and build in- 
dustrial load. Also experienced in organiz- 
ing and operating a group of small com- 
panies. Has several years’ experience along 
manufactured gas lines. 636. 


Business builder: wide administration and 
sales experience, a successful record of ac- 
complishments in the range industry and 
valuable contacts among important gas 
range outlets are offered progressive manu- 
facturer. For full information ask Personnel 
Service for my confidential classification 
record or write 637. 


Improving plant results is the specialty of 
engineer having broad international experi- 
ence with two of the largest gas engineer- 
ing and construction companies. Thoroughly 
familiar with the design and operation of 
the most modern plant equipment; has broad 
experience in development of apparatus and 
a wide acquaintance with the gas fraternity. 


Manager experienced in the operation of 
group properties, natural gas, manufactured 
as and electricity in the United States and 
anada. Conservative operator with ex- 
cellent new business record. 640. 


Long experience selling to utilities and excep- 
tional ability in making friends quickly and 
holding them. Can sell to the manufactur- 
ing or commercial side; many years’ actual 
management of gas property. Now is the 
time to start promotional work and establish 
new accounts. Please give me the oppor- 
tunity to figure with you. 


Young (single) aggressive combination com- 
pany salesman with unusual record of filling 
established merchandise quotas for both gas 
and electric equipment; held first place in 
competitive sales program of organization. 
Thoroughly familiar with all domestic and 
commercial appliances; available for utility 
company or equipment manufacturer. Spe- 
cialty is contacts and closing. 642. 


Local or district manager, or commercial man- 
ager; engineering graduate (39); have been 
superintendent of manufacture and distri- 
bution; two years on staff of state public 
utility commission; five years commercial 
manager of company with 140,000 meters 
where appliance sales were almost quad- 
rupled. 64. 


Engineering executive, well grounded in fuel 
fundamentals including production, trans- 
mission, distribution and uses. Have had 
extensive experience with all commercial 
fuels, equipment and appliances. Load 
building, rates, new business, practical eco- 
nomics and allied features have been dealt 
with in a large way. University graduate 
in Mechanical-Electrical Engineer. 


An executive who does not flinch at duty is 
desirous of securing permanent location as 
Manager or Superintendent. Has had tech- 
nical and practical experience covering many 
phases of operation, high and low pressure 
distribution, rates, office methods, and pub- 
lic relations. Now acting in advisory capac- 
ity obtaining efficiencies of gas properties. 
Married. 646. 


Accountant. Gas, electric, transportation utili- 
ties experience; college graduate; age 39; 
secretary-treasurer-comptroller, 11 years; pur- 
chasing agent, 8 years, thorough knowledge 
uniform accounts, construction cost account- 
ing, customers’ accounting, audits, budgets. 
Wishes operating company or auditing job 
where results earn advancement. 647. 


Executive-engineer (40) New York State en- 
gineer licence, member A.S.M.E. Avail- 
able for investigations, reports, rate stud- 
ies, valuations, promotional work, organ- 
ization of construction and operating forces 
or general executive assignment. Many 
years successful utility experience both with 
independent and syndicate-owned proper- 
ties. 648. 


Gas engineer, technical graduate, twenty-five 
years’ experience all branches construction 
operation, rates, management, appraisals 
and reports, including combination gas and 
electric plants with responsibilities in both 
departments. Half of time central office 
holding company engineer supervising group 
of plants. Familiar with heavy oil water 
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= operation and natural gas distribution. 


Combustion engineer, ten years’ holding com- 
pany experience in charge of fuels and com- 
ustion work for 73 plants in 31 states. De- 
veloped well known gas and oil burners 
now used in many power plants. Expe- 
rience also in smelter, ore roasting, cement 
kiln work and in powdered fuels, stokers 
and coal practice. Own all necessary equip- 
ment. Go anywhere. 650. 


An industrial gas engineer, having eight 
years’ experience, with a large eastern gas 
company, in the application and utilization 
of gas in the industrial, commercial, and 
gas house heating field, desires the oppor- 
tunity of proving his worth with some pro- 
gressive gas company. Qualified to super- 
vise gas house heating sales. 651. 


Sales supervisor (30) experienced in the sale 
of domestic and commercial gas and electric 
appliances also in supervision of appliance 
salesmen. Desire connection with utility 
company or manufacturer as salesman or 
sales supervisor. Ten years’ sales experi- 
ence. Salary secondary to connection with 
future. 652. 


Advertising and sales promotion manager (42) 
married. College education. Former vice- 
president, New York Technical Advertising 
Agency. Skilled in preparation of copy, art 
works, etc. newspaper—magazine—trade pa- 
per—direct mail—house organs. Market an- 
alysis, sales plans. Locate anywhere. Sal- 
ary secondary to opportunity. Now em- 
ployed. 


Engineer (chemical) six years’ experience in 
water gas plant operation, familiar with 
latest processes, heavy oil, back run and 
tar dehydration. Prefer position as superin- 
tendent. 654. 


Technical man. Long and varied mechanical 
experience; machine shop practice, drafts- 
man, designer and checker. Elevator and 
pneumatic fields. Single. 655. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manufacturer of approved gas appliances 
wishes representation, through manufac- 
turers’ agents, for gas thermostatic controls. 


Manufacturers’ agents wanted to contact util- 
ities for nationally known water heater 
manufacturer with complete line of A. G. A. 
approved gas water heaters. Commission 
basis. Advise lines now handling and ter- 
ritory covered. 

Manufacturer of conversion gas range burner 
for use in coal and wood ranges, or com- 
bination coal, wood and gas ranges, desires 
to place commission salesmen or factory 
representatives outside of New England 
States, especially in the natural gas terri- 
tories. Prefer men acquainted with the gas 
utility trade; have no objection to sales- 
men or factory representatives handling 
other non-conflicting lines along with our 
product. 0245, 

Manufacturers’ agents wanted in a number of 
territories by manufacturer of gas boilers. 
Commission basis. Advise lines now han- 
dling and territory covered. 0247. 


Gas appliance salesmen wanted. Those having 
utility sales experience preferred. We have 
an unusually attractive proposition for men 
who can show a clean, business producing 
record. We virtually put you in business 
for yourself. Line now established and in 
active demand, assuring an income from the 
outset. Stocks are carried and sales financed. 
No “investment required. Straight commis- 
sion. No drawing account. Contracts now 
being made. Desirable openings available in 
practically every state. 0249. 

An unusual business o nity: Nationally 
known manufacturer of gas fired heating and 
air conditioning equipment is interested in 
making connections for Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania territories. Established or- 

nizations dealing in mechanical lines or 
individuals having necessary qualifications 
will be considered. Large profits possible 
in an industry with a most attractive future. 
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